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bassoon, Dennis Brain horn, James Merrett bass. 
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Howard Ferguson was born in Belfast in 1908. His Octet was 
written during 1933 and was first performed in the autumn 
of that year. Other published works include a Piano Sonata 
(introduced in 1940), a Sonata for Violin and Piano, four 
‘‘Diversions,’’ and a Partita for Orchestra, besides songs 
and various other small scale works. 

Since the war Ferguson has been associated with Dame 
Myra Hess in organising the National Gallery lunch-time 
Concerts in London. 
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Beethoven— Sonata in A Major, Op. 47 ( Kreutzer’) 
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In addition there are the Societies’ publications, issued 
under the auspices of “ His Master’s Voice.” The Beethoven 
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volumes of the Haydn Quartet Society contain 29 of the 
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EDITORIAL 


| pare other day I was urging somebody 
with influence in the recording studio to 
give us a new recording of Rout by Arthur 
Bliss, and the reply was that Rout would 
seem excessively dated nowadays, too much 
a typical product of that decade of the 
Twenties, which in laughing at every other 
decade before it forgot the old proverb, and 
as a result is now itself often the object of 
contemptuous mirth. I was so much out 
of tune with the decade myself, having 
passed through and recovered from its 
prevailing mood by i919 that I was 
naturally anxious about my arteries and 
only too glad to make the most of any 
poetry or music or painting that I could 
enjoy, and I took my enjoyment of Rout 
as a sign that I was not declining into a 
premature senescence. Rout seemed modern 
enough for anybody then. One of our con- 
tributors, giving us an account of some 
gramophone programmes he had put 
together, included Rout in a programme of 
contemporary composers and added this 
comment: “ Probably the only time this 
record will be played. Towards the end 
you feel like telephoning for the police 
ambulance to take the unfortunate lady to 
the psychopathic ward.”’ The unfortunate 
lady in question was Miriam Licette whose 
lovely soprano was used by the composer 
instrumentally. I like what I called her 
“series of melodious screams ” and thought 
that “in uttering those screams she was 
every bit as intelligible as any of our singers 
performing Wagner’s operas in English.” I 
still think that Rout ought to be re-recorded, 
and that it would be welcomed by an 
audience of the Forties. I talked about it 
to the composer himself and he showed no 
signs of being ashamed of this composition 
of 1920. 


When Arthur Bliss emerged from the 
First World War in which he had served 
with distinction, and been wounded, his 
first published composition was Madame Noy 
in 1918. I cannot remember who wrote the 
poem which Bliss set to music, but I can 
remember that it seemed to me an ex- 
tremely silly poem, and I am bound to add 
that Bliss’s music seemed equally silly. It 
appeared as a Columbia record in 1923. 
Of it I wrote: ‘ Madame Noy is a pre- 
tentious piece of Strawberry Hill gothic. 
The words and music are stucco, and the 
singing sound affected.”” The singer was 
Anne Thursfield. I stand now by what I 
wrote then, and I stand equally by what I 
wrote about the composer’s Conversations 
recorded by Columbia at the same time. 
“Even if I could recognize Mr. Bliss’s 





Conversation in the Oxford Street Tube as what 


it sets out to be I should only reply that he 
is trying to do what music has no need to 
do ... In the Wood is Wagner’s Forest 
Murmurs all over again. Only Wagner 
happened to think of it first and do it a great 
deal better than Mr. Bliss. As for the cor 
anglais Soliloquy, an errand boy could make 
just as melodious a noise if he could play 
that instrument. The Committee Meeting is 
to me the least objectionable of these 
conversations ; but if Mozart had chosen to 
label the molto allegro from the Quartet in 
G major allegro in comitato it would have 
conveyed what Mr. Bliss is trying to convey 
every bit as clearly and a good deal more 
delightfully. The hard fact of it is that this 
representational music is often an impudent 
device by modern composers to disguise the 
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poverty of their invention with the in- 
genuity of their orchestration, just as non- 
representational painting is often a shame- 
less attempt by modern painters to hide 
their laziness behind a mask of eccentricity.” 

As time went on Arthur Bliss showed 
more and more clearly that there was a 
great deal more in him than self-assertive 
and over-insistent modernity for the sake of 
being modern. pater les bourgeois is an 
amusing game, but the artist who keeps it 
up too long always finds soon or late that 
his tough successors can shock the bourgeois 
a great deal more successfully than himself, 
and that his own early attempts will be 
regarded with a scornful smile at the 
notion that the poor fellow once upon a 
time believed he was a revolutionary. An 
opportunity to study the progress of Arthur 
Bliss was given to gramophone enthusiasts 
by the Decca recordings of the Clarinet 
Quintet and the Viola Sonata, both of which 
made a deep impression. Then H.M.V. 
gave us his Music for Strings, played by the 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult, on three red discs, and the 
impression deepened. Finally, in the month 
of July of this year, H.M.V. gave us the 
Piano Concerto, written in 1938, and Decca 
gave us the String Quartet, written in 1941. 
With these two works Arthur Bliss has 
established for himself a place in con- 
temporary music high above anything that 
I think could have been predicted by his 
most sympathetic admirers twenty years 
ago. 

The Quartet, which is dedicated to that 
great musical benefactor, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, was first performed at 
the University of California, Berkley, on 
April 9th, 1941, by the Pro Arte String 
Quartet, and the first performance in 
England was given on March 27th, 1942, 
at the National Gallery, London, by the 
Griller String Quartet. It is a performance 
by the Griller String Quartet which has 
been recorded by Decca on four twelve- 
inch gold-label discs, and very well recorded 
too, except for some difficulty occasionally 
with the upper notes of the First Violin. I 
invite the attention of recorders in every 
studio to these upper notes which in the big 
horns of my E.M.G. and Expert seem to get 
caught as a fly gets caught in a lamp and 
ping unpleasantly. This is even more 
noticeable in certain orchestral recordings. 
I daresay that the supporters of electrical 
reproduction, whom I am glad to find 
engaged in doughty controversy with the 
acoustical fans in our correspondence 
columns, will use this pinging as an example 
of acoustical inferiority, and I do not want 
to commit myself until I get another 
opportunity of testing some of the offending 
records on the champion electrical instru- 
ments. Meanwhile perhaps some of our 
correspondents will give us the benefit of 
their experience. I noticed some of this 
pinging in the Borodin Second Symphony 
which was published last month by 
Columbia. 

To come back to the Bliss Quartet. I 
agree with our critic A.R. in condemning 
the “‘ reactionary attitude which refuses to 
accept the sane melodic and harmonic 
language of to-day.” I think it was fair to 
condemn what twenty years ago seemed 
wilful eccentricity and seems to-day more 
than ever like wilful eccentricity. I do not 
believe that I admire this last Quartet of 
Bliss more than the Conversations of twenty 
years ago only because during those twenty 
years I have perforce been educated into 
such admiration by ever increasing familiar- 
ity with the idiom of contemporary music. 
If Arthur Bliss had composed his Conversa- 
tions last year and they had been recorded 
last month I should have been as much 
irritated by them as I was when I originally 
heard them. The advance he has made 
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since then does not appear to be a greater 
advance than it really is merely because I 
have gone half way to meet him along the 
road. I have remained obstinately still all 
these years and waited for modern music to 
come to me without making any anxious 
effort to go to it. I enlarge upon this point 
because I see myself as the musical man-in- 
the-street and do not set up as a herald of 
musical progress. I know that if this latest 
Quartet of Bliss can give me _ aesthetic 
pleasure it can give as much pleasure to 
many of our conservative readers who, like 
myself, are won over with difficulty even 
to the sanest melodic and harmonic 
language of to-day. 

The Piano Concerto of Arthur Bliss was 
commissioned by the British Council for 
the British Week at the New York World 
Fair, and was first performed in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on June roth, 1939, by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, with 
Solomon as the pianist. The present 
recording on five H.M.V. plum discs has 
been made by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Adrian Boult conducting 
and Solomon at the piano. I assume that 
the patronage of the British Council is 
responsible for the fact that this really 
superb recording is available at as near to 
a popular price as indiscriminate taxation 
allows. 

When Arthur Bliss dedicated this Concerto 
to the people of the United States of 
America he probably believed that he was 
offering to them the finest work he had 
accomplished, and without doubt he was 
right in his belief. This is great music. No 
concerto of comparable stature has been 
written by a British composer since Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto, and if I qualify that 
dogmatic assertion by adding “in my 
opinion,” it is only because I want to back 
my opinion to the limit, and enjoy the 
credit of recognizing immediately a com- 
position of genuine grandeur. 


On the last page but one on the score is 
the direction con somma passione, and I feel 
that that direction interprets the spirit in 
which the composer wrote his Concerto. Con 
somma passione: with the utmost passion. 
Solomon plays the immensely difficult 
piano part with equal passion, and more- 
over like a great artist without once allowing 
the mastery of technique demanded from 
him to show itself off at the expense of the 
dominating emotion. The score looks as 
formidable as Etna must have looked to 
our attacking troops. Some of those chords 
in quavers gave me quavers to regard them 
on the printed page. The orchestration is 
extremely rich without calling upon any 
unusual instruments to provide exotic 
colour, and at no point is it possible to 
imagine that the music could be anything 
except the music of a piano concerto. The 
recording is worthy of the work. It is 
unquestionably the best recording of a 
piano concerto published up to date. There 
is plenty of opportunity here for pinging in 
the upper registers, but there was not a 
sign of it, and that makes me suspect that 
when pinging takes place it is the recording 
which is at fault, not the E.M.G. or Expert 
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horns and soundboxes. In due course we 
shall see whether the superlative recording 
of this Concerto and of Belshazzar’s Feast was 
a happy accident or whether a new advance 
in recording has been achieved. 

A.R., in his review of this Concerto in the 
July number, gave a much more eloquent 
indication of its content than I can hope to 
do, and I do not propose to say in other 
words what he has already said. I have had 
the advantage of listening to it four times 
with ever increasing pleasure and admira- 
tion and I never recommended a new work 
with greater confidence than I recommend 
this, for I am sure that when I have heard 
it forty times I shall still be discovering 
fresh beauty. 


And Some Other Recordings 


The Miaskowsky Violin Concerto played 
by David Oistrakh with the U.S.S.R. 
State Orchestra under the baton of A. Gauk 
on five Decca gold-label discs has not yet 
been reviewed, and so I shall do no more 
than register my astonishment at finding 
what, compared with Bliss’s Concerto, is real 
old-fashioned music, full of simple melodies 
and gentle emotion. There is much more of 
Tschaikowsky than Maisky in Miaskowsky. 
This music from the Left should soothe the 
most apprehensive Tory. Even Borodin’s 
Second Symphony, written well over sixty 
years ago, sounds alarmingly modern beside 
this Violin Concerto written in 1938. It 
was a pity that the opportunity was not 
taken to record one of the Borodin Sym- 
phonies not yet recorded. The H.M.V. 
recording of the Second would have lasted 
out this war. I was much more grateful 
to Columbia for the really exquisite little 
Horn Concerto of Mozart. The soloist is 
Dennis Brain, and his performance is as 
good as that of his father, Aubrey Brain, on 
another Mozart FE flat Horn Concerto in the 
Columbia list. The whole work is contained 
on two dark-blue Columbia discs, admirably 
recorded, and it offers a tonic of enchanting 
music. 

An unfortunately violent railway and sea 
journey wrought some havoc with one of my 
boxes of records and among others broke 
the Medtner Sonata of which A.R. wrote so 
interestingly. It broke at the same time the 
Menuhin record of which he wrote so 
disapprovingly. And it cracked badly 
what I nevertheless manage to realize was 
a jolly arrangement of tunes from Flotow’s 
Martha by the Grand Opera Orchestra on a 
twelve-inch plum H.M.V. In spite of the 
crack I wallowed in some fruity cornet work 
and sighed over The Last Rose of Summer. 

Among recent vocal records, John 
McCormack gave us the best record he has 
given us for some time—two of the Shrop- 
shire Lad lyrics set by Somervell with 
Gerald Moore accompanying at the top of 
his form. I think we should have a few more 
of these Shropshire Lad songs from John 
McCormack. 

I was much impressed by Gwen Catley’s 
performance of Ah, Fors é Lui from Traviata. 
In spite of being handicapped by the 
deplorable English version she gives a 
really brilliant performance, and whatever 
else I may not know I do know when a 
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soprano is singing that aria well. Do not 
miss this H.M.V. plum. And do not miss 
Master Thomas Criddle on two other 
H.M.V. plums. I do not think that the 
best songs have been picked to show him off, 
Let him do Have You Seen But a Whyte 
Lily Grow? and Oh dear, What Can the 
Matter Be? His diction is perfect, and his 
voice absolutely free from a trace of sharp- 
ness, which is rare in trebles. Master 
Criddle is a find and he should be guided 
along the right road. Do not miss two ten- 
inch H.M.V. plums by Angelique Pasquier 
—RBattez Les Coeurs, Paris est a Nous, and 
Paris are all sung with an emotion that 
moves one profoundly. I wish I could say 
as much for Noel Coward’s recitation of 
Clemence Dane’s verses, The Welcoming Land. 
I think it would be difficult to make such 
all too facile and not too accurate sentiment 
moving, but presumably Noel Coward 
thought it was good and so he must share 
the blame. On the other side he sings his 
own song, Don’t Let’s Be Beastly to the 
Germans, which is nearly successful, but not 
quite. 

Finally, do not miss a brilliant perform- 
ance by Ida Haendel of Albeniz’s Malaguena 
and Kreisler’s arrangement of La Vida Breve 
on a twelve-inch red Decca, which is even 
better than the brilliant virtuosity of her 
Carmen selection on two ten-inch red Deccas. 
She has astonishing power and sonority, 
and the recording is very good. 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 





THE LONDON ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE luncheon at the Connaught Rooms on 

Wednesday, August 25th, to mark the jubilee 
year of the London Orchestral Association’s 
history, was a rich occasion for the converse 
and friendliness of a host of musical folk who 
had come together in celebration of the benefits 
that the Association had brought to them and 
their profession during the last fifty years. 

It was recalled that the new Honorary 
President, Sir Henry J. Wood, who was accom- 
panied by Lady Wood, would be celebrating 
the jubilee of the Proms next year, and that all 
the members of the orchestra in 1894 were 
original Members of the Association, which was 
founded to promote the interests of orchestral 
musicians and to protect them against what was 
then a serious invasion of their “ desks”’ by 
German musicians, who had already captured 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

The fine freehold premises of the Association 
at 13-14 Archer Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
were considerably damaged by German 
bombs in 1941 ; but membership has none the 
less increased during the war and under its 
present Secretary, Mr. F. Greenwood, the 
practical, non-political, co-operative activities 


_ are worthy of the high purposes of its founders 


when John Tiplady Carrodus was the first 
President, and Mr. Fred Orcheston, now 4 
veteran of 85, its first Secretary. 

It was announced that Mr. Sydney Beer, 
who was present, has generously offered the 
proceeds of a concert to be given by the National 
Symphony Orchestra at the Albert Hall] on 
November 20th, to the Restoration Fund of the 
Association. Other guests of the Association 
pledged to help the Fund included Sir George 
Dyson, Sir Adrian Boult, Mr. Basil Cameror, 
Mr. Harold Holt, Mr. Julian Herbage, and Mr. 
Debroy Somers. Mr. Charles Ancliffe was 10 
the chair. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


David Ojistrakh and U.S.S.R. State 
Orchestra (A. Gauk): Violin Con- 
certo Op. 44 (Miaskovsky). Decca, 

- X272, 3, 4, 5, 6 (12in., 49s. 7d.). 


A likeable, somewhat old-fashioned work, 
bearing various signs of the typical U.S.S.R. 
composition of to-day, which is meant to be 
readily comprehensible. The recording is 
very clear, with a slightly dry quality, also 
typical of Russian recordings. Probably 
a small addition to the reverberation period 
would add more “ bloom.”” Not knowing 
the band at “first ear,’ or the chamber, 
one can’t say more. 


I have a note of Miaskovsky’s fourteenth 
symphony (“‘first performance in England’’) 
which the B.B.C. was to have given us in 
January, 1938 (it could not be got over in 
time) ; and of the twenty-first, performed 
for the first time in America in August, 
i942, and awarded a “First Stalin 
Premium ”’ of 100,000 roubles. I believe 
No. 22 is the latest of his symphonies. He 
is, then, prolific, and, for the rest, perhaps 
suffered somewhat under the name of 
* pessimistic ’’: for he seems early to have 
indulged a vein of darksome feeling: 
whether sufficiently often to make the word 
a fair label for even a portion of his output 
I do not know, having heard but a few of 
his works. He, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
took to teaching, and has, so Rena Moisenco 
says in Twenty Soviet Composers, brought up 
two generations of composers: not bad for 
one who is only sixty-two. His father, who 
became a General, was an engineer, and 
Nicholai was intended, like several other 
Russian composers-to-be, for the forces. 
During his military life he studied with 
Gliére and Liadov. He resigned in 1907 
from the army, with a Glazounov Scholar- 
ship to the Conservatoire at St. Petersburg. 
He fought in the war, 1914-1917, and was 
later on the Staff, until 1921. Moisenco 
remarks upon his self-criticism as to 
“ pessimism ”’ in the first five of the sym- 
phonies ; the sixth, we are told, marks the 
end of “‘ subjective music” in his art: a 
rather odd saying: how can music avoid 
being largely “‘ subjective,” always ? Per- 
sumably, the meaning is that he has 
dedicated himself to the ideals of the 
U.S.S.R. One of the symphonies—No. 16 
—is inscribed to the Red Air Fleet, and 
he commemorated Stalin’s 6oth birthday 
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with a festival overture. So we get such 
background as facts can give. The concerto, 
mentioned as having been performed (pre- 
sumably for the first time) in 1938 by the 
present violinist, is his Op. 44. The player 
we remember, in Khatchaturian’s con- 
certo, as a most able hand. 


I have no score, nor have I heard the 
work before. The sides taken for the three 
movements are five, three and two—a 
rather curious division, on the face of it. 
The beginning is ingratiating—a clear 
thematic intent, the fiddle starting very 
soon, in a most melodious, gentle vein, 
taking us back right away to the romantic 
age, and creeping into the heart of all 
lovers of sentiment. There is nothing of 
the perhaps expected showy force : instead, 
a flow of lyrical, rather moody music, such 
as we rarely are offered now. Several good 
tunes are limned, in generous ease. I can 
imagine lovers of ‘* old-time music,”’ and 
also those who might have some fear of a 
work named “concerto,” playing this 
first record over with happy sighs. Not 
symphonic music of the strongest impulse, 
perhaps: there are passages in which the 
German background of so much of the 
nineteenth-century romanticism wears a bit 
thin; and the fiddle decoration is apt, 
as in the Khatchaturian concerto, to be 
fairly obviously external. Partly, the effect 
derives from the lengthy, leisurely nature 
of the movement. That middle of side 3, 
for example, allows a freedom of cadenzic 
treatment that is not usual in the more taut 
sort of concerto until a good deal more 
business has been disposed of than 
Maiskovsky cares for. I see that he is said 
to have derived a good deal from Scriabin, 
in early days. There are no problems here, 
no harmonic tricks such as Scriabin ran 
into the sands. 


But it is evident that we have had all 
the business that is going to matter much, 
in structural ways. Side 4 brings back the 
gentle melodic flower-pickings and wood- 
land wanderings with which we began. It 
is as easy-going as Glazounov—probably as 
near to his fashion as to that of any pre- 
decessor. Seldom can five sides of a con- 
certo’s first movement have passed with so 
little pomp and circumstance, so light a 
measure of weighty discourse, argument or 
intellectual fire. Khatchaturian worked 
too hard. Miaskovsky perhaps works a 
bit too lightly, refuses to put forth much 
more than an “amphibious exercise ” 
(the figure comes to mind) which remains 
a bit ambiguous: not by any means in the 
difficulty of taking it in—I had expected 
something rather tough, and behold, meat 
for babes, to speak without disrespect of 
babes or of the composer. I could wish that 
the fiddle were more important, not merely 
in the matter of having notes to play, but 
in the fibre of the material : in the few places 
in which he hustles, he does not contribute 
‘ 
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anything of structural or even deeply- 
coloured value: just runs about. His best 
pleasure is obviously in the lyrical melodies, 
and on those the movement must invite 
acceptance : certainly not on drive, or the 
power that in some works excites us about 
‘“‘ what is coming next ?” 

So we have an unexciting but for many, I 
think, a charming movement. 

The second is the slow one (sides 6-8). 
The pleasant moodiness reminds one a bit 
of Shostakovitch, with a warmer sensi- 
bility of a distinctly German (rather than 
Russian) order, though a Tchaikovakish 
tinge can be enjoyed also. The soloist 
weaves amiably along, amid the melodic 
tracery that is so attractively extended ; 
perhaps ‘“‘ meandering,” without the 
weaker sense of the word, is apt. I cannot 
feel any very strong individuality, that 
makes one sit up ; yet the nice old-fashioned 
feeling will be quietly relished by many 
listeners. The music is slightly flebile, 
rather than taut or bracing. On side 7 
one can feel, I think, a bit of the always 
likeable Rimskyan free-footedness, with just 
a hint of possibly Eastern decoration— 
though probably not more than one finds 
in, say, the decorative scheme of a 
Tchaikovsky or a Glazounov. Miaskovsky 
seems to manage this peaceable wandering 
without either getting repetitively weari- 
some (in three sides, at any rate) or becom- 
ing too diffuse. The soloist seems par- 
ticularly happy in his poise, and the 
recording is most easy on the ear, so that 
one might listen long for a sweeter accom- 
paniment to my immediate posture— 
lying in a garden seat on one of the best 
September days imaginable. The only 
burden is getting up to change the records. 
A very slight drawback is the surface 
sound. I should think that after twenty 
years we need not be worried by the average 
amount of that, which in Russian records 
is apt to be fairly high: but surely unless 
it is quite outside the day’s average, which 
it very rarely is, one doesn’t now suffer 
from it ? I notice it, but only because it is 
part of my duty to doso. Otherwise, I can’t 
say this element has ever troubled me: 
perhaps one gets into a professional way of 
accepting just so much of it as all in the 
day’s work, knowing that it is impossible 
to avoid it ; one of the ways in which pro- 
bably the pro. is apt to differ from others : 
he hears as much as anybody ; by training, 
maybe more than most; but he has a 
philosophy of the business as a whole, and 
so avoids a few of the small frets that seem 
to disturb some other listeners. 

After this happy dream, the finale was 
surely bound to dash off gaily. Its slight 
touch of harmonic asperity is welcome. 
The light-heartedness is very much of a 
typical concerto order, perhaps like a last- 
turn-on-the-bill artist, getting a bit old and 
tired, and yet fully up to all the expected 
tricks, and bent on giving the public every 
penny’s worth of value. “Tired” is 
a slightly hard word for this movement. 
One does sit up for a moment and admire 
the orchestration, which is a bit out of the 
ordinary, though the ideas are not. In 
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general, the work is not very strong on 
ideas ; but this natty, light orchestration 
bespeaks a very ably-trained hand, remem- 
bering the cunning of its Russian masters. 
In one or two moments I think the spirit of 
Moussorgsky looks in. The clarity brings 
up, too, a thought of French art. But the 
final pages don’t, I think, cohere too well: 
the melodic values are apt to slip back. 
I think the accompaniment could be 
played with still finer truth of intonation 
and values for the bass. Something touch- 
ing the realm of reverberation could also 
be added, with advantage. On this matter 
of reverberation-periods my colleague A.R. 
and I have gladly taken note of the letter 
from the friend in Scotland, asking for 
fuller definitions ; but we agree, after dis- 
cussing it, that it can’t be done, muchas we 
want to help, and always aim to. We work 
so often from preliminary pressings, which 
do not necessarily contain the exact values 
of the discs you buy ; and in any case, we 
believe it is quite impracticable to attempt 
to fix definite standards which everybody 
shall recognise. A.R.’s practice, he says, 
is “‘only to say if the surface or rever- 
beration is unduly loud.” That is mine, 
too. If I think anything exceptional, I always 
say so. Otherwise I don’t mention it. How 
can one know what the members of so 
enormously varied an audience such as 
this likes or dislikes, in the way of rever- 
beration, or anything else? What one 
puts in Class A, another will decide is B, 
or C. You couldn’t have a better exposition 
of diversity than the September Letters— 
or, for that matter, almost any month’s. 
‘“* One man’s meat ”’ is as true now as when 
A.R. and I were at this business, twenty- 
odd years ago. As to reverberation, or any 
other “standards,” we can only invite 
readers, if they care, to follow us, and in 
course of time decide for themselves (a) 
how the records they get, or hear, appeal 
to them personally, and (6) how these likes 
and dislikes can usefully be served by the 
particular standards which they observe 
individual reviewers set up, each for him- 
self. In most matters professional reviewers 
will agree.; when they don’t, they differ on 
grounds which, at need, they can expound 
till all-come-again; but they do not 
expect readers necessarily to agree with 
them about these things. Think of this 
along the lines of the particular job in which 
you happen to be a specialist—whatever it 
be. Even Mr. Cochran doesn’t know 
‘“‘ what the public wants,” and has often 
said so. He has won, and lost, on every 
possible kind of entertainment. A.R. and I 
will continue to mention anything we 
consider to be a stumbling-block—within 
the obvious bounds of the apparatus we 
use, the records we have to review, and the 
way we are made, as musicians. But 
thought-readers, alas, we are not. Even 
those who write to tell editors what they 
want rarely number more than five per 
cent. of all readers—often fewer. What 
about the other ninety-five ?. No Gallup 
would Poll on 5 per cent! So we do our 
best, and will; but limitations there are, 
that no amount of will or skill can 
overcome. 


W.R.A. 
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Louis Kentner (piano): Nocturnes in G 
major and A major (John Field). 
Columbia DX1129 (12 ins., 6s. 73d.). 


It is the habit, in some circles, to speak 
of Field as a greater composer than Chopin, 
but they are not circles to be taken seriously. 
The least appreciated part of Chopin’s 
genius is his harmonic adventurousness— 
something that Field entirely lacks. But 
the older composer has a vein of melody and 
a delicacy of decoration entirely his own. 
Both are well exhibited in Kentner’s 
charming playing of these two Nocturnes. 
They are Nos. 12 in G major and No. 4 in 
A major. The recording is excellent. 


Solomon (piano): Henry Holst (violin) : 
Anthony Pini (violoncello): Trio 
No. 7in B flat major, Op. 97. “ The 
Arch-Duke ” (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
C3362-6 (12 ins., 33s. 14d.). Auto., 
C7588-92. 


I knew long before I’d finished listening 
to this Trio that I should need a plentiful 
supply of superlatives. And so it has 
proved. The beauty of the music is well 
known: but at many points in this 
recording it is so illuminated by exquisite 
musicianship as to come upon one with 
the force of a revelation. Nowhere is this 
more the case than at cue-letter F, the 
lead toward the re-statement of the main 
tune (side 2). The timing of the string 
pizzicati with the piarfo staccato, the gradual 
crescendo, done with perfect control, and 
the surprise to which it leads (the state- 
ment of the home-key, but not till later 
of the first tune), the whole thing, music 
and performance, is absolutely magical. 

Another wonderful bit of playing comes 
at the start of the Scherzo, the way in which 
violoncelle and violin subordinate them- 
selves to one another as each takes up the 
chief melodic part. Solomon’s buoyancy 
of tone—and how rarely one hears this 
kind of floating tone—is a joy throughout. 
The trio is another fine example of balance 
and the sense of mystery in it is splendidly 
conveyed. 

As for the slow movement one hardly 
knows how to write of the playing of the 
wonderful tune. It is hushed and solemn 
and filled with an emotion too deep for 
tears. The first variation reminds one of 
Parsifal’s words, “‘I move and yet I 
scarcely seem to stir.’ It is almost static, 
but it just moves. The three following 
variations remain melodically rather in- 
definite and need to be listened to care- 
fully. You might question the point of all 
the arpeggios in the second variation—-the 
point lies in the first clearly marked phrase 
for the violoncello. 

The coda to this movement is one of 
Beethoven’s greatest. A wave of sadness 
enters the music, then comes a feeling of 
power: and that grows, though with 
moments of indecision, into the glorious 
phrases, radiant with hope, which Beeth- 
oven gives to his violoncello and violin. 

I do not greatly care for such personal 
descriptions of emotions aroused by 
music, but this interpretation is so vivid 
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that my pen will not be restrained. The 
surprise of the gay final movement is the 
transformation of the rondo tune into a 
sort of Tarantella. 

The recording of the grand performance 
is as good as that of the fine ones that have 
preceded it, the first Rasoumovsky, the 
Schubert in D minor, and the rest. It has 
a wonderful actuality: and the balance— 
a bigger problem in a work for strings and 
piano than in one for strings alone—is 
exceedingly good. 

There have been the same loving care, 
intensive rehearsal, and- rejection of any 
*“* tests ”’ that fell below the players’ ideals. 
One important result of all this will be 
found in the significance which un- 
important, almost trivial, little melodic 
figures acquire: and, of course, in the. 
vitality given by a scrupulous observance 
of expression marks. Thus the true 
intentions of the composer become appar- 
ent and everything assumes its right pro- 
portions. Listening to this recording has 
been a rare artistic experience—and one 
that the fortunate possessor of the records 
can often repeat. 


SONGS 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano): When Night Descends, 
Op. 4, No. 3. To the Children, Op. 
26, No. 7 (Rachmaninov). Columbia 
DB2124 (10 ins., 5s. 43d.). 


A rather disappointing recording. Gerald 
Moore sets the mood perfectly for ‘* When 
Night Descends,”’ but the singer begins too 
loudly and not reflectively enough. With 
more courage he could have sung the last 
long phrase more slowly and in one breath. 
I have heard it done; and, without the 
break, the gain is immense. As a whole the 
song needs more sensuous treatment. 
** To the Children,”” movingly done, suffers 
from a superfluity, on the singer’s part, of 
misplaced strong accents. ** Watch,” 
“know,” ‘“‘ white,” ‘‘ wish,” ‘* years,” 
** sweet,” all these words hit at one. And 
again, near the end, why sing “ asked God 
to keep you from sorrow and loss”? ? The 
higher note of “‘keep” gives all the 
emphasis necessary. Mr. Lloyd’s voice is so 
beautiful that I do hope he will think it 
worth while to study this matter. The 
recording is good, but the balance i is much 
as usual. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): Sister Dear (Brahms) ; To 
a Water Lily (Grieg). Columbia 
DB2120 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 
Oo Ravishing Delight (Arne, arr. 
Cummings) ; Where the Bee Sucks 
(Shakespeare-Arne). Columbia DB 
2121 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

For some reason I find it hard to define— 
perhaps the lack of the right timbre of voice— 
Isobel Baillie’s singing of ‘‘ The Water 
Lily ” disappoints. I must praise Gerald 
Moore’s skilful handling of the rifardando 
placed in the piano part before the start of 
each verse. Too often it sounds as if the 
accompanist was waiting for the singer. 
Miss Baillie does Brahms’ “ Schwesterlein, 
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COUNT JOHN McCORMACK 


Why call it an album for connoisseurs? Surely it 
is an album for the student as well as the expert, in 
fact Maggie’s art is a joy to every lover of beautiful 
singing. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


... the magnificent album . . . Maggie Teyte’s 
art triumphs where very few sopranos could 
succeed . . . the whole album is a joy. . . this 
string of pearls.— The Gramophone. 


ALEC ROBERTSON 


. an event of artistic importance . . . Miss 
Teyte is in excellent voice . . . her lovely voice is 
very well recorded, and a:good balance is achieved 
with the orchestra. I leave this album with a very 
warm recommendation to those that love French 
songs and the beautiful art of Maggie Teyte. 
And: I am glad to have had time to savour slowly 
and appreciatively the exquisite bouquet of these 
records . . . Miss Teyte is the ideal singer of 
Debussy . . . The recording seems to me admirable 
all through and the album is one to treasure.— The 
Gramophone. 


RALPH HILL 


... Maggie Teyte . .. has recently made a 
magnificent set of records (issued by Rimington, 
Van Wyck).—Radio Times. 

For my part one of the brightest moments since 
the war was when I received from Messrs. Riming- 
ton, Van Wyck an album of four gramophone 
records devoted to French songs sung by Maggie 
Teyte . . . The recording is beautifully clear and 
the singing superb.— The Music Teacher and Piano 
Student. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 

These beautiful records—every song is strikingly 
lovely and exquisitely sung . . . indispensable to all 
lovers of French art.— The New Statesman and Nation. 


“THE MUSIC REVIEW ” 


This collection ought to have been hailed with 
delight even in peacetime—the more so at present 
when such enterprise is as refreshing as it is rare... 
No other singer shows such mastery of Debussy’s 
vocal line as Miss Teyte . . . gratitude and admira- 
tion for the enterprise and for the fine work of al] 
the artists concerned. 


E.H., CHELSEA > 


... has given me as much pleasure as the record- 
ing of “ Das Lied von der Erde”’: I can say no 
more, because the pleasure is quite indescribable. 


T.M., HALIFAX 


. ». courage and enthusiasm in bringing out such 
a wonderful album of records in such difficult 
times .. . The records are superb and it is the first 
time that Maggie Teyte has been successfully 
recorded. 


4.P.G., PETERSFIELD 


. . . thanks and congratulations on the great 
service you have done music . . . these are great 
songs greatly sung by a great artiste . . . the 
accompaniments are completely worthy of them 
-. . | have rarely heard, either on records or 
directly, anything approaching them in sympathy 
or musicianship. 


ee 
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MAGGIE TEYTE 


singing 


BERLIOZ 


La Spectre de la Rose. Absence 


DEBUSSY 


De Reve. De Fleurs 
De Soir. Le Jet d’Eau 


DUPARC 


L’Invitation au Voyage. Phidyle 


I am delighted to be able once again to offer 
these records—though only a few are avail- 
able. Those who already have them know 
that the music and the singing are of rare 
beauty, fully matched by the recording itself; 
but I would prefer to leave the praise to 
others (more competent and more dis- 
interested than I am), so the adjoining 
column gives extracts from some of the very 


gratifying reviews and letters received. 


The four 12-inch records (made by H.M.V. 
exclusively for Rimingtons) cost £1-19-8 
including purchase tax, and postage is 2/- 


extra. May I urge quick action? I have no 


‘idea how long it will be before further 


pressings can be made. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN -WYCK, LTD. 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
GERRARD 1171 
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BING CROSBY 


with Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
- You're beautiful tonight, my Dear - 


WAVA VAVTAVAVAV AV AVA VTA SAV: 


You're still in my Heart (with Orch.) OS ates 
ROBB WILTON 
The Home Guard — Comedy Sketch - FB2960 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


On wings of Song. Mendelssohn - = 
Demande et Reponse (Petite Suite > DB 2122 
de Concert). Coleridge-Taylor . * « 


FODEN’S MOTOR WORKS BAND 


Conducted by Fred Mortimer 


Lohengrin—Prelude (Act 3) Wagner - 
Military Polonaise. Chopin - - “} FB 2956 


* FUTURE SUPPLIES. Your future 
record supplies depend upon you. Take 
your old records now to your Record Dealer. 


Ome 2 
RECORDS FROM THE 
COLUMBIA CATALOGUE 
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It would be difficult.to name 
works that yield more pure musical 


these masterpieces of J. S. Bach . 


(| any group of 


and it would be 
impossible to find a more ideal exposition of their manifold 
beauties than these complete recordings on Columbia. THE 
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LOUIS KENTNER 


Nocturne in G Major. john Field - 


Nocturne in A Major. JohnField - box 1129 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 
O Ravishing Delight. Arne, arr. W. H 
Cummings = = = = = = = = = >DB2I2I 
Where the bee Sucks. Arne - - - 


DAVID LLOYD 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


~ When night Descends. Rachmaninoff. 
Op. 4, No. 3 


To the Children. Rachmaninoff, 
Op. 26, No. 7. 
DB 2124 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


If you Please - - - - - - 
| don’t want anybody at All - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and his Ballroom Orchestra 

Take it from There - - - - 
The ‘Request’ Waltz - - - 
With all my Heart - - - - 
In the blue of the Evening- - 


} FB 2938 


“} FB 296! 


" “\ FB 2962 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 


Valse des Fleurs (Waltz of the Flowers) 
(from **Casse Noisette’’ Suite) - - - > FB 2959 


La Cumparsita- - - - - + = - 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Roses of Picardy; Chez Moi - - - £82957 
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BUSCH CHAMBER PLAYERS 
No. lin F Major - 
No. 2in F Major - 
No.3 inG Major - 


LX 436-8 | No.4inG Major + - LX 441-2 
- LX 439-40 | No.5inD Major - - LX 4446 
LX 443 | No. 6in B Flat Major - Lx 447-9 
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in a new and excellent translation by 
Walter Legge, very well. Brahms took this 
song from the Kretzschmer-Zuccamaglio: 
collection. It is not a true folk-song but an 


imitated one. Words and melody are by 
Zuccamaglio, though both are based on 
an old model. It is Death with whom the 
maiden dances in this tragic story. Miss 
Baillie’s words are clear and the macabre 
atmosphere is well conveyed by both 
artists. ‘“‘ Where the bee sucks” might 
have been written for this singer, and 
again I must single out the delightful pic- 
torial touches in the accompanying, ‘“‘ O 
ravishing delight ”’ is a scena from Arne’s 
music to Congreve’s masque, “‘ The Judge- 
ment of Paris.”” There are some very 
expressive arioso sections in it. The high 
notes are inclined to be too open and 
white but the scene is given with a fine 
sense Of style and one is glad to have it. 
In general , then, a delightful pair of records 
and good recording. 


Sophie Wyss (soprano): Josephine 
Southey-John (piano): Pierre et sa 
Mie (Tiersot); En passant par la 
Lorraine (Lou Pays Messin). Decca 
M538 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

My French is not good enough to get 
much of the sense of these two folk-songs. 
It goes without saying that they are delight- 
fully sung and when I have been able to 
hear the recording several times I hope to 
understand what they are about. The tunes 
are charming. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano): The Blech 
String Quartet and Gerald Moore 
(piano): Chanson Perpetuelle, Op. 
37 (Cros-Chausson). H.M.V. DB6159 
(12 ins., gs. 11d.). 

Chausson’s rare and highly individual 
talent finds perfect expression in his 
Chanson Perpetuelle. ‘The song is written with 
that clarity and economy which is so admir- 
able a feature of French art. Everything 
tells, and there is not a superfluous note. 
The “story” is a familiar one: A girl, 
after a rapturous experience, has been 
deserted by her lover. He, it seems, was the 
kind of man who must wander, who cannot 
be constrained. ‘“‘ Mais lui, sentant son coeur 
teint, s’en est allé l’autre matin sans moi dans 
un pays lointain.””) And so he has gone off 
into a far country. She goes to the river 
bank, where they have so often met, 
cries out his name, and drowns herself. 
Such is the tragedy woven into this exquisite 
tapestry of sound. The strings are muted : 
they and the piano are, as it were, the 
suffering soul of the voice that sings to us. 
Note well, therefore, the exquisite phrases 
the piano plays at the start, for these run 
through the instrumental part like a sad 
refrain. The background of the river, and 
the grasses waving in the wind, are as beauti- 
fully painted in as the emotional states 
through which the girl passes as she tortures 
herself with the bitter-sweet recollection of 
her surrender. How superbly Maggie Teyte 
expresses this. “‘ Je ne sais plus comment ”— 
then with an indescribable mingling of loss 
and ecstasy—“ il est devenu mon amant.” 
The poignant sweetness of her tone and 
interpretation, the really beautiful playing 
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of Gerald Moore and the Blech Quartet 
provide an artistic experience of a high 
order. The recording is exceedingly good. 
Because this song is sad it is not depressing. 
It may be necessary to establish this. It is 
the province of art to put tragedy in its true 
spiritual light so that we are moved to 
sympathy and pity, even to tears; but 
nevertheless convinced that behind all this 
lies a purpose. 


Joan Taylor (soprano): Ivor Newton 
(piano) : Whether I Live. Armida’s 
Garden and The Maiden (Mary 
Coleridge-Parry). Decca M537 (10 ins. 
5s. 44d.). 

This is easily Joan Taylor’s best recording 
so far. She sounds as if she loved and felt 
the songs she has chosen. And thev are 
beautiful songs. All three come from the 
ninth set of English Lyrics, which is made 
up entirely of settings of poems by Mary E. 
Coleridge. It is a reflection on our extra- 
ordinary lack of pride in our musical heri- 
tage that so few of Parry’s songs are ever 
now heard. Whatever may be the fate of 
his larger works, surely many of the songs 
in the various sets of ‘* English Lyrics ” 
will live. Miss Taylor’s voice, though not 
yet under perfect control, sounds free and 
unforced, her phrasing is excellent and, in 
general, her diction is good. But she does 
not finish her phrases—as regards the 
words—neatly enough. The result of this 
was to send me to the library so as to find 
out just what Mary Coleridge had written. 
The first verse of “‘ Armida’s Garden ” ends 
*“* Where rest, in fragrant sleep, the enchan- 
ted hours.”” (The singer—or was it Parry ? 
—alters the word “ love ” in the last line to 
** dear,” for the high note at the climax.) 
In ‘‘ Whether I Live ” the penultimate line 
of the second verse is ‘**‘ I saw my soul look 
out of your eyes.” One of the loveliest 
things in Parry’s settirgs are the note- 
groups he gives to words like “‘ enchanted,” 
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and “‘singing.”’ These have the true note 
of lyric joy. But it is as*artistic wholes, 
poems and music, that these songs are to be 
enjoyed and not for the sake of purple 


passages. , 


There is a lack of definition in the 
accompaniments as recorded and the record 
has rather a noisy surface. A.R. 


Webster Booth (tenor), Hubert Green- 
slade (piano): Temple Bells and 
Less than the Dust from Four 
Indian Love Lyrics (Hope-Wood- 
forde-Finden). H.M.V. Bg342 (10 in., 
5s. 44d.) 

It is just about forty years ago since the 
late Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “ Four 
Indian Love Lyrics” first reached the grate- 
ful ears of ballad concert habitues. ‘To judge 
by their perennial appearance in record 
lists they have lost none of their appeal. 
Webster Booth is the latest of a long line 
of Indian lovers, with a really excellent 
record of the first two of the songs, Temple 
Bells and Less than the Dust. They lie easily 
within his range and he sings them with 
an ease of style and clarity of diction that 
leave nothing to be desired. It is also good 
to hear the original piano accompaniments 
clearly played. An improvement, in my 
opinion, on some of the orchestral versions 
with which drawing room songs of this type 
are frequently overloaded. 





Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
Just for a While (Anderson-Geiger), 
At Dawning (Eberhart-Cadman). 
. Parlophone RO20524 (10 in., 6s. 74d.) 
Two more tuneful Tauber records of 
well-known songs. They are good examples 
of the Tauber style, but not outstanding. 
Here and there he tends to force his tone 
in climaxes, but in the quieter passages his 
voice retains its velvety texture. Just for 
a While, you will probably remember, has 
a very charming waltz refrain. H.D.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


First, a brief appointment with those several 
star artists whose recordings arrived after we 
went to press last month. 

Turner Layton showed his considerable 
versatility by linking Coming in on a Wing and a 
prayer with You Rhyme with Everything that’s 
Beautiful, the first outstanding for the very 
excellent and novel accompaniment (Columbia 
FB2953). Hutch backed the latter with a 
grand setting of a new sentimental song, 
You're Lovely to Hold, a title that will be very 
popular in the next few months (H.M.V. 
BD1054). Glen Miller came to town in an 
exciting version of an old friend, Runnin’ Wild, 
played in quick tempo with all the brass 
section’s usual fireworks. The other side 
carries Pavanne, which seems shabby by com- 
parison (H.M.V. BD5805). Victor Silvester 
strict tempo offerings included Silver Wings in 
the Moonlight, as a slow foxtrot; Canadian 
Capers on the back is one of the better known 
swing quicksteps and includes an exceptionally 
good string bass break at the end (Columbia 
FB2954). Fascination Waltz and I Don’t Want 


Anybody at all, quickstep, comprise this band’s 
other September disc 


(Columbia FB2955). 


DANCE By H.S. 


Finally, there was a recording from the Albert 


. Sandler Trio, the well beloved Sowenir by 


Drdla, and the equally popular Kisses in the 
Dark from the pen of Micheli (Columbia 
DB2119). 


October Vocal 7 

There is a good choice of types amongst the 
month’s songsters, and we can find something 
to’ satisfy most demands. Vera Lynn offers two 
negro lullabies that are always popular, Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose and Ma Curly-headed Babby. Both 
are treated with a degree of reverence due to 
such old friends (Decca F8337). Hutch scores 
another success with All or Nothing at all, now 
well known and yet one more vocal tribute 
to unrequited love. Alone With My Dreams, 
this new ballad composed by two Canadians, 
is very good and well put over by our heart- 
break singer (H.M.V. BD1055). Flanagan 


and Allen turn up again cheerful as ever with 


‘ two titles from their film ‘‘ Theatre Royal,” 


Two Very Ordinary People and Roll on Tomorrow 
which have the same characteristics as all their 
previous songs, making these two more songs 
that will go down for as ‘ong as they are 
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remembered as “ Flanagzn and Allen’s own ”’ 
ee F8346). Singing with Guy Lombardo’s 

oyal Canadians is Bing Crosby. Although 
he is billed as having the band as accompani- 
ment, more than half the disc is non-vocal. 
The title— Youre Beautiful To-night, was com- 
posed by Lombardo, hence the band. Inci- 
dentally the background noise on this side is 
remarkably low. Yow’re Still in My Heart is 
the coupling and here I have at present no 
indication of the orchestral background. It’s 
not Lombardo, that’s certain, and frankly it’s 
not nearly enough to back up Bing, who really 
sings with all his usual verve (Columbia 
DB2123). The Jesters, whom we have heard 
before, though -rarely, go into a mixed voice 
close huddle to give us a rollicking version of 
Better Not Roll Those Blue, Blue Eyes, and 
another equally jolly, though quite unknown, 
Kille, Kille, which is alleged to be Indian love 
talk—Red Indian, one guesses, from the fre- 
quent reference to Hiawatha. Good fun these 
recordings (Decca F8338). Although not listed 
as vocal, I am including Felix Mendelssohn’s 
offerings in this section because it is the singing 
of Helen Clare that makes them so pleasing, 
Particularly is this so in Chez Moi, a song which, 
if memory serves, was originally sung by 
Hildegarde. Miss Clare has much of the same 
intimate charm and is well served by the 
accompaniment. Roses of Puwardy, although old, 
is very well handled and takes on a new fresh- 
ness from both the singing and orchestral 
viewpoint (Columbia FB2957). 


Dance 


There is a preponderance of strict tempo 
dance music this month. Josephine Bradley 
has three discs in the normal list, and two more 
issued under ‘“‘ Music While You Work.”’ 
Although the latter are merely the same tunes 
differently coupled, more about these later. 
Perhaps the best pair from this band joins a 
pleasant waltz, Just for a While, with one of 
to-day’s most popular foxtrots, You'll Never 
Know, on Decca F8342. Another waltz which 
is now on the wane is Really and Truly, but is 
still very satisfactory from the dancers’ view- 
point. This has a jolly quickstep as backing, 
Keep An Eye on Your Heart (Decca F8340). 
Finally there is What's the Good Word, Mr. 
Bluebird? another quickstep linked up with 
What Do You Think Those Ruby Lips were Made 
For ? played in foxtrot time. As in the other 
two, this recording is a model of correct dance 
timing, and a great help to good ballroom 
technique (Decca F8341). Victor Silvester’s 
name also appears three times—once with his 
Strings for Dancing and here playing two 
very different tunes. On one side is an arrange- 
ment of the famous Valse de Fleurs and on the 
other a tango, equally well known, La Cumpar- 
sita,. Quite apart from their value to dancers, I 
found these most enjoyable as examples of light 
musical entertainment (Columbia FB2959). 
From the Ballroom Orchestra, under the 
same leadership, came four up-to-date titles 
that are sure to please. Take it from There is a 
quickstep and one of the several good tunes 
from the film ‘“‘ Coney Island,” and has as 
coupling The Request Waltz, which is founded on 
the classic waltz “‘ Pomone”’ and a sound 
foundation it is too (Columbia FB2961). 
Another adaptation is With All My Heart, 
based on ‘“ Autumn Sunshine ”’—this is a 
fascinating quickstep backed by In the Blue of 
Evening, slow foxtrot, to conclude a trio of 
records which do credit to the whole ensemble 
(Columbia FB2962). If you can enjoy the 
music of Lower Basin Street without or despite 
Jimmy Dyrenforth’s wisecracking, you will like 
Phil Green’s renderings of St. James’ Infirmary 
and Bugle Call Rag. From the technical side, 
no doubt, Edgar Jackson will have something 
to say, but no doubt many non-jazz enthusiasts 
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will enjoy at least part of these tunes (Decca 
F8339). Billy Cotton’s disc is something of a 
novelty, coupling a swing version of Ol’ Man 
Rwer with a negro spiritual, When the Saints Go 
Marching Home. Although I enjoyed the former 
as far as the orchestral section was concerned, 
the speed of the vocal I thought spoiled it. 
The singing in the spiritual was grand, how- 
ever, and more than overcame my prejudice 
against this sort of music played by dance 
bands (Rex 10186). Carroll Gibbons’ only 
offering comprises the ‘‘ When I see Magno- 
lias’ number: If You Please, and the sad song, 
I Don’t Want Anybody at All; both are well 
recorded and fully up to standard. Edna Kaye 
sings nicely throughout, but a male voice is 
surely needed in the first (Columbia FB2958). 
You Made Me Love You may be old, but Jimmy 
Dorsey’s setting is right up to date. Played in 
slow time with all the slick orchestration that 
seems unfortunately to be confined to American 
bands, and sung by Helen O’Connell, I found 
this most enjoyable. So is All or Nothing at All 
on the other side, but unfortunately the surface 
noise is bad and detracts from Bob Eberley’s 
singing (Brunswick 03422). The better of Joe 
Loss’ pair this month has Never Say Good-bye, 
from “ Lisbon Story,” on one side and You 
Rhyme with Everything that’s Beautiful on the 
other. If you  haven’t already got 
these numbers you'll enjoy the setting of both 
(H.M.V. BD5816). The second Loss offering 
links the popular Jn My Arms with Jf It’s Only a 
Dream, a newcomer that’s going to be exceed- 
ingly popular (H.M.V. BD5815). From Joe 
Daniel’s Hotshots we can enjoy Canzonetta by 
Nat Temple, who plays the clarinet solo. This 
is a smooth swing number of the type that has 
the widest appeal. Snug as a Bug on the other 
side is rather more noisy, but has as compensa- 
tion several excellent instrumental solos, par- 
ticularly from guitar and trumpet (Parlophone 
F1994). Our old friend, Jay Wilbur, makes a 
welcome return to give us two good items: 
I’m Thinking To-night of My Blue Eyes and 
They ll Be Coming Back By and By, with vocals 
by Alan Kane. Both tunes are well arranged 
and recorded (Rex 10187). In complete 
contrast are two titles from Charlie Barnet’s 
Band, Oh, Miss jJaxson! and Washington 
Whirligig. The orchestrations in both are 
brilliant, featuring the brass section in grand 
choruses that lift one right out of the seat. 
The first has, by the way, an amusing chorus 
sung by Peanuts Holland, with a voice much 
like Louis Armstrong. ‘The second is purely 
descriptive, with no singing, and forces one to 
the conclusion that Washington and Colney 
Hatch have much in common! (Brunswick 
03421). Another American band that has long 
enjoyed popularity in England is The Casa 
Loma, who this month introduce two titles 
that are already well liked. Tempiation relies 
for its appeal on a well sung refrain, and Kenny 
Sargent fills the need more than adequately. 
Don’t Get Around Much any More makes similar 
demands, and the same singer obliges with 
close harmony from The Le Brun Sisters. A 
good pair on Brunswick 03463. Ambrose 
still retains the services of Anne Shelton, who 
sings as well as ever in All or Nothing at All and 
You Rhyme with Everything that’s Beautiful on 
Decca F8344. On F8343 she makes a happy 
contribution to Jf You Please, whilst on the other 
side Les Carew takes over the microphone for 
the fun number, Jn My Arms, which everyone is 
whistling at the moment. Yet another band 
that regularly makes use of Alan Kane is 
Eric Winstone, whose recording for the first 
time carries an H.M.V. label. All or Nothing at 
All and In the Blue of Evening are both straight- 
forward dance tunes and played as such, the 
arrangement is good but not outstanding, but 
the recording, however, is excellent (H.M.V. 


BDs5818). 
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Light Music 


Foremost among the regular contributors to 
this section are the Albert Sandler Trio, who, 
to my mind, almost completely represent light 
music. This time we find them playing Mendel- 
ssohn’s On Wings of Song and Demande e 
Response, from Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite. 
The Trio, of course, play the original score, not 
the revamped, song-setting of the latter (Col- 
umbia DB2122). Mantovani’s contribution 
should really appear in the dance section, as 
both tunes are well-known dance numbers, 
If It?s Only a Dream and Let Us Live for To-night. 
Alan Kane sings in both. Frankly I wish this 
band would record more often with other than 
dance music—they are capable of making 
valuable contributions to this—a much more 
sparsely populated section (Decca F8345). 
Although not widely known over here, The 
Milt Herth Trio have a wide following in the 
States. Led by Milt Herth on the Electronic 
organ, they play music in the most up-to-the- 
minute style—usually coming into the swing 
category. Here, however, we have two reason- 
able straight numbers—Down_ at the Friendly 
Tavern and Jessie, the latter being reminiscent 
of “‘ Let’s have another one,” so perhaps it 
naturally follows the other ! (Brunswick 03450). 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye revert to their 
usual style for Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 57, 
which as usual includes most of the hit tunes of 
the recent months (Parlophone F1991). Charlie 
Kunz keeps swinging along to reach D66— 
Piano Medley, and here again the titles have all 
been in the news recently (Decca F8347). 


Music While You Work 


All the records in this section come from 
Decca. The Victory Band brings us Phil 
Green’s arrangement of Songs of the Sea, a 
medley of all the best-liked shanties handed 
down from the days when a sailor’s worst 
enemy was wind and water, and not U boats 
(MW24). From his Four Aces Suite Billy 
Mayerl and his Forte Fingers contribute 
Ace of Hearts and Ace of Clubs—two really 
brilliant examples of syncopation on MW325. 
As mentioned above, Josephine Bradley has 
recorded two discs in this section, You'll Never 
Know and What’s the Good Word, Mr. Bluebird? 
(MW26). Keep an Eye on Your Heart and What 
do You think those Ruby Lips were made for? 
(MW27) Surely these last two should come 
under the heading of ‘‘ Music whilst you 
relax’ ? 


Humorous 


George Formby sings two more of his 
inimitably funny numbers with his famous 
ukulele in support: On the H.M.S. Cowheel he 
has the most impossible adventures, whilst on 
the other side he tells us the story Bunty’s a Big 
Girl Now (Regal MR3710). Robb Wilton 
records The Home Guard on Columbia FB2960. 
This is, as far as I recall, the same or at least 
very similar to Sandy Powell’s sketch of the 
same title reviewed last November. 


Bands 


There are two discs from Foden’s Motor 


’ Works Band. The first, issued last month, 


includes Heykens’ Second Serenade, which is 
surely one of the most popular band picces. 
Hailstorm, on the other side, is a different matter 
very descriptive and including an exceptionally 
well formed cornet solo from Harry Mortimer 
(Columbia FB2950). This month’s titles are 
Prelude—Lohengrin, Act 3, which turns out to be 
most interesting as a brass band number, 
despite the fact that it was written for an 
orchestra, having a much wider variety of 
instruments. Military Polonaise, by Chopin, 
lbkewise needs no introduction, but here again 
the instrumentation shows to advantage 


(Columbia FB2956). 
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BRUNSWICK 


“ Snub ” Mosely’s Band (Am.N.) 

****Blues at High Noon (Mosely, Smith, 
Williams) (Am. Decca 70308) 

Art Tatum and His Orchestra (Am.N. 

+#*** Tonesome Graveyard (Jones, Williams) (V 
by Joe Turner) (Am. Decca 69359) 
(Brunswick 03462—5s. 44d.) 

70308— Mosely (slide-tpt) with Buster Smith (alto) ' 
Courtney Williams (t/t); Hank Duncan (/); John 
Brown (0); Joe Smith (ds). February 11th, 1942. 

69359—Tatum (~) with Joe Thomas (pt); Oscar 
Moore (g); Billy Taylor (6); Yank Porter (ds). 
June 13th, 1941. 

These two titles are Nos. 13 and 14 in the 
Decca “‘ Sepia Series,” and I pay tribute to 
Bill Elliott who selected them for having given 
us two of the most genuine and seductive 
examples of the blues anyone could well 
imagine. 

Lonesome Graveyard—the character of whose 
typical blues lyrics may be sufficiently gathered 
from its more than somewhat descriptive title— 
features Joe Turner, one of the finest blues 


‘singers of the moment. 


But it is what goes on behind his singing and 
in the one instrumental chorus that has fas- 
cinated me. 

Anyone who knows Art Tatum only from his 
sophisucated piano solos with their breath- 
taking techmgque will find something very 
different in the restrained, sincere way he plays 
this blues. 

Yet woven into the naiveté which is the 
essence of true blues are all the artistry and 
ingenuity which have made this blind virtuoso 
of the keyboard so famous. You notice them 
continually in his accompaniments to Turner, 
but most prominently in the instrumental 
chorus, in which the effectiveness of the piano 
harmonies and style is excelled only by the 
way in which the equally understanding guitar 
and bass work with the maestro to combine 
in one of the at once most authentic and 
captivating blues collective improvisations I 
have ever heard. , 

The “Snub” Mosely side is equally in- 
triguing. 

Headed by Mosely’s own slide-trumpet, 
sounding very much like a trombone, this band 
not only plays the blues with true feeling and 
sincerity, but in a way which has a tone and 
character of its own. 

Get this disc and study it. You will find both 
sides will grow on you as you become more 
familiar with the subtleties of the Tatum side 
and the nostalgic appeal of the Mosely. 


Art Hodes and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Get Happy (Arlen, Koehler) (Am. Decca 


70522) 

**** Indiana (McDonald, Hanley) (Am. Decca 
70521) 
(Brunswick 03452—5s. 44d.) 

Hodes (>) with Rodd Cless (cl); Sidney de Paris 


((pt); Brad Gowans (valve-tmb) ; Eddie Condon (z) ; 
— Murphy (b); Zutty Singleton (ds) March 17th, 


These two sides were recorded at the same 
session as Hodes’s Georgia Cake Walk and Liberty 
Inn Drag, issued on Brunswick 03438 last March. 

When I reviewed them the following month 
| told you something of the history of white 
Dixieland piano virtuoso Art Hodes, and I hope 
you remember it, because it will help you to 
poeta the two further titles issued this 
montn, ; 

Better side is Indiana. If it isn’t quite yp to 
Liberty Inn, which is the best of the four, it’s very 
little way behind. 

It is Dixieland style in the full sense of the 
term, and the collective improvisations by a 
group which knows how to kick without going 
haywire are about as good as they come. 
Between these ensemble tear-ups, in the last 
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of which Gowans’s trombone doesn’t have to 
learn anything from that maestro at filling-in, 
George Brunies, there are solos by Rod Cless, 
who never did better on even those grand 
Muggsy Spanier H.M.V.’s, by de Paris, and of 
course by Hodes himself, and what they haven’t 
got doesn’t really much matter. 

And that last remark goes equally for the 
accompaniments, with Condon’s driving guitar 
as at once (as it so often is) the foundation and 
ee * ees which holds the whole section rock 
solid. 

Get Happy isn’t such a success, mainly because 
of all the unsuitable rhythms for Dixieland 
treatment this tune must have one of the most 
unsuitable. 

Nevertheless, Hodes’s solo is more than 
adequate, partly because by the time it comes 
there is no reason to bother much about the 
original melody, and partly because, tune 
permitting, he often is at his best at this slower 
tempo. 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 

















Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Oh! Miss Faxon (Ellington) (V.« by 
Peanuts Holland) (Am. Decca 71099) 

*** Washington Whirligig (Gibson) (Am. Decca 

71101) 
(Brunswick 03421—5s. 4 $d.) 

Barnet (ten, soprano) with, probably, Conn Hum- 
phreys, Geo. Bone (altos) ; Kurt Bloom (ten) ; James 
Lamare (bar); Irving Berger, Chas. Zimmerman, 
Joe Ferrante, Peanuts Holland (tis); Kahn Keene, 
Wally Barron, Bill Robertson, Russell Brown 
(tmbs); Bill Miller (/); Tom Moore (gtr); Jack 
Jarvis (b); Cliff Leeman (ds). July 17th, 1942. an 

When it wants to be, Charlie Barnet’s 
Orchestra can be about the best imitation of 
Ellington yet achieved by white musicians. 

Apparently it wanted*to be in Washington 
Whirligig. The piece may not be worthy of 
Ellington, but the arrangement and the per- 
formance have the Ellington touch, so has the 
easy, rhythmical tempo. Note, too, the alto 
soloist. He is the nearest white approach to 
Johnny Hodges I have heard. 

It’s a pity they could not find a more worth- 
while coupling for this very nice performance. 

I’m quite ready to accept vocalist Peanuts 
Hollands’ assurance that Miss Jaxon has ribs, 
and it wouldn’t even have mattered had she 
been the only ribby thing about the record. 


DECCA 


Phil Green and His Basin Street Band 

**** Buole Call Rag (Pettis, Meyers, Schoebel. 
Arr. Phil Green) (Eng. Decca DR7420) 

*#** St. Fames’s Infirmary (Primrose. Arr. Phil 
Green) (Eng. Decca DR7419) 


(Decca F8339—4s. 2d.) 


Green directing Nat Temple (alto, cl solos); Jack 
Miranda (alto, cl); Benny Greenwood, George 
Harris (fens); Frankie Johnson (alio, bar); Max 
Goldberg, Tommy McQuater, Tim Casey (ipis) ; 
George Chisholm, Jack Bentley (imbs); Pat Dodd 
(p); Joe Young (g); Joe Nussbaum (b); Johnny 
Marks (ds). 


This is the band, directed by the brilliant 
British composer - arranger - multi-instrument- 
alist, Phil Green, which, subject to the avail- 
ability of the many Forces’ musicians who go 
to complete it, has for the Jast six months been 
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heard in the B.B.C.’s regular Tuesday nights’ 
feature, “‘ The Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street.” 

For the benefit of any who may not be aware 
of the facts, I should explain (a) that Basin Street 
is in New Orleans, where jazz was bred, if not 
actually born. and (4) that, following the 
American radio series on which they are 
modelled, these English ‘‘ Basin Street’ pro- 
grammes rely to a great extent on satire—at 
any rate as regards the setting in which the 
music is heard. 

In such circumstances it would no more 
have been out of place than it would have been 
surprising to find this satire reflected in the 
music, and many people have professed to see 
it in many of the items Phil Green devised fcr 
the broadcasts. 

Personally, however, I am inclined to think 
that any mockery there may have been in the 
music was directed less against jazz and more 
against the screwy framework in which it was 
presented ; but I am quite prepared to agree 
that Mr. Green is by no means above putting 
his tongue in his cheek. 

But quite apart from the fact that even when 
he is leg-pulling he dces it with considerable 
wit and subtlety, there are times when he is 
sincere. 

Although both these arrangements were 
written for and played in the “ Basin Street ”’ 
programmes, our Phil has been sincere enough 
in them, and the fact that one is now able to 
hear them unhampered by the “ Basin Street ”’ 
hooey makes it very clear that when he is sincere 
Phil Green gets a great deal nearer to producing 
good jazz, not only than most others in this 
country, but than many of the big-name 
American bands of the moment—and I don’t 
mean only those which don’t profess to play 
anything more than swing. 

St. Fames’s Imfirmary starts off with what Mr. 
Green only semi-apologetically described to me 
as a surrealist impression of a midnight trudge 
to the infirmary ; but I forgive him—not so 
much because even the best of us have our 
weaker moments, but mainly because of what 
follows. 

After what I can only presume, following cut 
Mr. Green’s own story, is meant to be the 
shriek of anguish on being shown the body laid 
out on (vide original lyric) “‘ a long white table— 
so cold, so sweet, so fair,” he discards the 
fanciful and the record goes into jazz for jazz’s 
sake. 

There is some grand solo work by Nat 
Temple’s clarinet, George Chisholm’s trombone 
and Tommy McQuater’s trumpet. 

But the success of the record is due at least 
equally to the way the genuinely-good-as-jazz 
arrangement is played by the band as a whole. 

The whole thing is more than just an instance 
of first-rate musicianship. It has feeling and 
understanding. The tom-tom rhythm when 
the piece goes into fast tempo may lack quite 
the true jungle tom-toms touch, but the phras- 
ing and expression in the reeds, the character 
with which the brass play their flairs and growls, 
and the clean, open, forthright performance of 
the band as a whole are equalled only by the 
excellence of the recording. 

Equally outstanding is Bugle Call Rag. 

This is another grand performance of an 
arrangement which. sounds none the worse 
because it has been tak2n at an easy tempo 
which has enabled the boys to swing out without 
ever sounding hurried. 

McQuater and Temple are again quite 
terrific and Chisholm even better than in 
St. James. 

And if you want any more, note the sax 
team. For phrasing, balance and relaxation it 
wants some beating. 

The worst one can perhaps say of either side 
is that there are moments when four-in-a-bar, 
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instead of two, from the string bass might have 
added punch to the rhythm. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***** Delia Serenade (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA80144) 
— Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
.N.) 
**** John Hardys Wife (Mercer Ellington) 
Am. Victor 0A055285) 
(H.M.V. Bg345—5s. 44d.) 
80144—-Ellington () with Otto Hardwick (alto) ; 
Barney Bigard (cl, ten); Johnny Hodges (alto, 
soprano); Harry Carney (bar, alto); ‘** Cootie’’ 
Williams, Artie Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins, Louis 
Bacon (tpts); Joe Nanton, Lawrence Brown (mbs) ; 


Fred Guy (zg); Wellman Braud ()); Sonny Greer 
(ds) Januarv 9th, 1934 


055285—Ellington (») with Hardwick, Bigard, 
Hodges, Carney, Ben Webster (reeds) ; Rex Stewart, 
Ray Nance, Wallace Jones (tpis); Nanton, Brown, 
Juan Tizol (tmbs); Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (0) ; 
Greer (ds). February 15th, 1941. 

I had hoped to start off the review of this 
disc by saying that it would provide a very nice 
opportunity to compare the Ellington band of 
to-day with that of ten years ago, but it hasn’t 
worked out like that, because John Hardy’s Wife 
is not really up to the modern Ellington 
standard. 

The number, by Duke’s son, Mercer, is 
nothing to get excited about, and while one 
could hardly mistake the band, with Ben 
Webster’s tenor spots, for anyone else’s, nothing 
particularly outstanding happens. 

But Delta Serenade is delightful. 

This was originally made available over here 
some years ago, but as it was in the H.M.V. 
Special List (J.F.20) and obtainable only by 
special order, few people have probably ever 
heard of it. 

It is one of those slow, haunting little melodies 
of the Duke’s which are sufficient in themselves, 
but the warm pastel tones in which it is treated, 
coupled with the entrancing artistry of the 
Ellington soloists, have made it doubly charm- 
ing. 

It consists, apart from the short piano 
introduction, of just two choruses. 

“* Cootie ’? Williams’s caressive muted trum- 
pet and Bigard’s delicate but expressively 
lyrical clarinet in both, over typically Elling- 
tonian harmonies introduced in a typically 
Ellingtonian manner by the soft muted brass, 
are joys you must not miss. 

Likewise Lawrence Brown’s nostalgic trom- 
bone in the first chorus and Carney’s pensive 
baritone and the Duke’s piano in the last. 

The only thing I’m a little doubtful about is 
the reproduction. It tends to get slightly 
scrapy towards the end. 





Buddy Featherstonhaugh and The Radio 

Rhythm Club Sextet 

*** Muskat Ramble (Ory) (H.M.V. OEA10052) 

**** Buddy's Blues (Featherstonhaugh) (H.M.V. 
OEA10051) 
(H.M.V. Bg346—5s. 44d.) 

Featherstonhaugh (fen, cl) with Don Macaffer 
((m>); Harry Rayner (~); Vic Lewis (g); Charlie 
Short (b); Jack Parnell (ds). September 3rd, 1943. 

The blues side may not have quite the 
subtlety found in collective improvisations of 
Art Tatum’s earlier mentioned Lonesome Grave- 
yard, but this is good blues, and quite un- 
expectedly good for British musicians who 
have the benefit of neither the background nor 
ihe environment enjoyed by Americans and 
particularly coloured Americans. 

The solos have understanding, character and 
taste, and the side ends with a good climax 
provided by Vic Lewis’s very presentable blues 
singing. 

Muskai Ramble isn’t quite so satisfactory. In 
the ensembles the attack is there, but the 
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“ front-line ’’ seems to clip its notes short and 
thereby lacks drive and relaxation. 

Nor can I say that I am very impressed with 
the tenor and trombone duets. The tone 
colours of these instruments tend to sound 
muddy when blended together. 

Best parts by far are the choruses respectively 
by Featherstonhaugh on tenor and Macaffer’s 
trombone, though Harry Rayner also does well 
on piano. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Yes, Indeed (Sy. Oliver) (V by Sy. Oliver 
and Jo Stafford) (Am. Victor OA 
060908) 
** Loose Lid Special (Sy. Oliver) (Am. Victor 
OAo066921) 
(H.M.V. Bg9344—5s. 44d.) 


060908—Dorsey (tmb) with Fred Stulce, Johnny 
Mince, Paul Mason, Heine Beau, Don Lodice 
(reeds); ‘** Ziggy’ Elman, Jimmie Blake, Ray 
Linn, Charles Peterson (ipts) ; Les Jenkins, George 
Arus, Lowell Martin (imbs); Joe Bushkin (pf 
Clark Yocum (zg); Sid Weiss (>); Buddy Rich (ds) 
February 17th, 1941. 

066921—Dorsey (tmb) with Stulce, Mannie Gersh- 
man, Bruce Snyder, Beau, Lodice (reeds); Elman, 
Blake, Al Stearns, Peterson (tpis); Dave Jacobs, 
aot Martin (#mbs); rhythm as above. July 15th, 
941. 


The fact that Yes, Indeed is one of those 
synthetic spiritual sort of things where every- 
body does hand-clapping through the vocal 
chorus does nothing to prevent this side from 
being, like the other, just more modern swing 
in slowish tempo. 

With its well defined beat it’s good music 
for jive dancing, and the jitterbugs, to whom I 
bow for being the only people who know how 
to express swing rhythm in physical action (and 
by physical action I don’t mean acrobatics), 
will doubtless find it ideal when the faster 
effusions have worn them down to a less 
exhausting pace. 

But when you’ve said that, you’ve said 
about all there is to say, except perhaps that 
what the band does it does with the usual 
American band efficiency. 
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Henry Allen and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Rosetta (Hines, Woods) (V by Henry 
Allen) (Am. Brunswick 17395) 

*** Dinah Lou (from ‘* Cotton Club Parade ”’) 

(Koehler, Arlen) (V by Henry Allen) 
(Am. Brunswick 17845) 
(Parlophone R2886—5s. 44d.) 
17395—Allen (tpt) with Cecil Scott (cl); ‘* Chu "’ 
ry ): Wells. (tmb) ; Horace Henderson 
(>); Bernard Addison (zg); John Kirby (>); Walter 
Johnson (d). Approx. 1933. 

17845—Allen ({tpt) with Albert Nicholas (ci) ; 
Scott (ten); J. C. Higginbotham (imb); Henderson 
(p); Lawrence Lucie (zg) ; Elmer James ()) ; Kaiser 
Marshall (ds). Approx. 19332. 

Although I can find no trace of either having 
been previously issued over here, both these are 
old recordings, made, I believe, round about 
1933- 

Rosetta is listed in the American “ Jazz 
Record Book ”’ as one of Henry Allen’s repre- 
sentative recordings, and I have no quarrel 
with the inference that it is also one of his best. 

It features one of his most expressive trumpet 
solos as well as one of his humourously typical 
vocals, and if Cecil Scott plays the croakiest 
toned clarinet ever heard, that doesn’t say that 
it isn’t good jazz. 

Then there’s also “‘ Chu” Berry, whose 
tenor is none the less attractive because towards 
the end of his solo it becomes less lyrical and 
more uncompromisingly rhythmical than usual. 

Add to this Earl Hines’s pleasing tune taken 
at a nice medium tempo and driven by a 
relaxed, lilting rhythm section, and you get a 
more than good enough record even if Dick 
Wells’s short trombone solo isn’t all it might be. 

Dinah Lou not only lacks the drive and enter- 
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prise of the coupling, but shows that on tenor 
Cecil Scott, with his rather hard tone, is no 
adequate substitute for “Chu.” But the side 
is worth hearing if only for Higginbotham’s solo, 


Will Bradley and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Chicken Gum Boogie (Whitney) (V by Ray 
McKinley) (Am. Columbia CO294:3) 
Will Bradley Trio (Am.) 

*** Down the Road Again (Raye) (V by Ray 
McKinley and Will Bradley) (Am. 
Columbia CO27872) 

(Parlophone R2887—5s. 44d.) 

29412— Bradley (tmb) with Art Mendelsohn, Joe- 
Joe Juffman, Nick Ciazza, Sam Sachelle (reeds) : 
Steven Lipkins, Joe Wiedman, Al Mitchell (¢pis) ; 
Jim Emert, Bill Corti (imbs,; Fred Slack (pp); 
Steve Jordan )zg; ; Doc Goldberg (>) ; Ray McKinley 
(ds). January 6th, 1941. 

27872—Slack (p); Goldberg (b); McKinley (ds). 
May, 1940. 

They call it, you will observe, Chicken Gum 
Boogie, but an equally correct title would have 
been Chicken Reel. 

This opus by the full Bradley band is opened 


by pianist Freddy Slack playing boogie woogie, ° 


and if it must be said that he lacks the thumping, 
gin-mill abandon of the great early coloured 
boogie-woogie pianists, at least he has the 
technique and is by no means without an 
understanding of this particular idiom. 

After this the record goes turkey in the straw. 
If you like the kind of thing Ray MacKinley’s 
dialect should amuse you and what the band 
does it does with all the competence one 
expects from a leading American swing band. 

But I preferred the other side. 

This is all boogie-woogie. 

It is very under-recorded and any attempt to 
counteract this by means of the volume control 
only brings up the surface noise. Then you try 
to get rid of that with the tone control only to 
find, of course, that the music goes woolly and 
the words become indistinct. 

Also it wouldn’t have broken my heart if 
the vocal chorus, or at any rate the patter with 
which the side starts, had been omitted. 

But instrumentally this, with Freddy Slack’s 
piano (sounding better than on the other side: 
small bands always do seem to play more 
sincere music), “‘ Doc’’ Goldberg’s excellent 
bass and the little whistled passage towards the 
end, is not only a pleasing noise, but about as 
near to being good boogie-woogie as one gets 
from present-day white musicians. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
*** Basin Street Blues (Spencer Williams) 
(Parlophone CE11115) 
** Runnin’ Wild (Gibbs) (Parlophone CE 
11117) 
(Parlophone R2885—5s. 44d.) 
11115—Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar) : 
Ken Oldham (ten): Stan Roderick (tpt); Yorke de 
Sousa (~); Sam Molineaux (b); Sid Raymond (ds). 
July 22nd, 1943. 

11117—As above, except Dave Wilkins (tpt) replace 
Roderick, August 19, 1943. 

Basin Street Blues has been recorded so often 
that any new record could only be justified by 
something more enterprising and original than 

is. 

There is nothing very notable in the intro- 
duction, the background to the piano solo. or 
the performance of the last chorus, though this 
is nice writing even if it is not spectacularly in 
keeping with the character of the number. 

However; the solos, by Roderick, Parry and 
de Sousa, are nice, tasteful music and pleasant 
enough on the ear. 

Runnin’ Wild is taken at the usual fast tempo 
of this number and it says something for the 
band that it never sounds rushed or muddled. 

Also once again the solos are well up to 
standard, though all round the record is not 
outstanding for anything very original or 
unduly interesting. 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


By F. W. 


T= modern process recordings of 
Vladimir de Pachmann (we always 
called him simply “‘ Pappy ”’) were all made 
when past his seventy-eighth year. He 
gave up travelling and giving recitals 
during the last five years of his life. The 
routine of concert tours had become a habit 
and the fact that he lived happily for five 
years after his retirement is a great tribute 
to the care and love of the Pallotelli 
family, with whom he lived at the Villa 
Jojia, Fabriano, near Rome.  Pallotelli 
first came to de Pachmann as a pupil, 
remained with him in the capacity of 
manager and secretary and finished by 
adopting him when one by one the old 
gentleman’s sons and relatives disappeared 
and he was left alone. 


I remember when Landon Ronald first 
brought him to the City Road Studio, as a 
short, stubby man just sixty years of age, 
but even then a Pagliaccio who amused us 
with his total lack of seriousness and strong 
desire to make us laugh. He started on the 
long Paraphrase of “ Rigoletto,” forgetting 
the stopping place and losing himself in 
the performance. Of course he wrung his 
hands and stamped his feet when he had to 
re-play the piece and generally felt sorry 
for himself. 


Usually pianists are sober people and 
especially in the recording room they are 
serious, heaving a sigh of relief at the end of 
each performance. Not so de Pachmann. 
He liked to extract every ounce of fun out 
of the job and looked beaming at the end, 
waiting to be patted on the back and called 
“ Good Pappy.”’ 


He was always a light player, after the 
French school, and it is no wonder his pre- 
war records were not astonishingly good. 
That old process needed more power 
behind the fingers. For the same reason his 
delicate touch made beautiful records when 
recorded by the electrical process intro- 
duced in 1925. 


After the war he was active principally 
in America, where he had an important 
contract with the Baldwin Piano Company 
to use only their instruments. Through 
their intensive sales drives and associating 
great names like de Pachmann with their 
product, Baldwin pianos were sold in great 
quantities and were known all over the 
States. They manufactured just for him a 
shallow light touch instrument, which they 
transported from town to town, complete 
with piano tuner and publicity man. They 
formed a merry gallery to ‘*‘ Pappy ” and 
his pranks. In the autumn of each year 
they usually struck London, and Lionel 
Powell would secure an apartment in 
Great Portland Street for their three months 
soiourn. Here the little man, assisted by 
Pallotelli, enjoyed being host, eager to play 
or give an impromptu lesson. He would 
show how his short, thick, stubby hand 
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could barely span a tenth and how he 
fingered a difficult passage and played 
those rippling scales. In this respect Josef 
Hoffman and Moriz Rosenthal resemble 
him, both having small hands and playing 
on specially constructed pianos to accom- 
modate this handicap. Their forsaking the 
standard studio piano causes worries to 
the recording engineer, who has to carry 
out a whole new series of experiments and 
studies before satisfactory records are 
achieved. 

Especially merry were the suppers that 
followed each of de Pachmann’s Queen’s 
Hall concerts. Lionel Powell the impres- 
sario and Arkel the accountant would be 
present in high spirits, which the invariably 
sold-out house stimulated. Then ‘‘ Pappy ” 
would beam on us while retaining his place 
as the centre of attraction. Here the stand- 
ing joke was the empty place consecrated 
to a mythical Madame Kaplatsky, to whom 
we were all formally introduced, to whom 
toasts were drunk and all disputes referred 
for “‘ her ”’ decision. Whether or not she 
ever existed I don’t know, but we got a 
lot of fun out of the hoax. 

Pallotelli was short, thick, voluble, 
animated and energetic like his master and 
made for him a good foil that kept the party 
lively. He was the one who told me that 
de Pachmann’s first wife was his pupil 
Maggie Oakey, an Australian and very 
talented. There were two sons both settled 
in France. After divorce she married 
Labori .the defender of Dreyfus. De 
Pachmann’s father was a Russian (Odessa) 
and his mother a Turk born in Odessa. 

I had often spotted Arkel in the plat- 
form seats, close to the pianists Horowitz, 
Cortot, Gieseking, Backhaus, de Pachmann. 
He was one of their most faithful supporters 
and as he nearly always occupied the same 
position close to the left hand, a little «in 
front, he must have gone to a lot of trouble 
to secure well in advance this favourite 
seat. After the recital he never failed to go 
behind and join the group of admirers who 
flock to that sort of informal reception to 
greet the artiste. This is where I first met 
him and learned from his eager questions 
that he was simply an enthusiast for the 
piano and pianists. Later I was to discover 
he was himself no mean performer. I lost 
track of him for many years but casually 
met him again in the small XIV century 
café at Winslow, when I was an evacuee 
from London during the War. He regaled 
me with many tales of his musical contacts. 
Dreamily he told me of a business visit to 
Bradford in the early twenties. A de Pach- 
mann recital was announced and going to 
the ticket office he carefully selected his 
favourite seat near the pianist, on the 
platform. To make sure that the seat was 
correctly numbered he called at the hall 
in the afternoon and entering the deserted 
building he sought the platform and made 
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sure his seat was there. He then noticed 
that the piano was in place—a beautiful 
Steinway grand. Reverently he tried to 


_ lift the lid and, to his joy, found it was 


unlocked. What a temptation, that row 
of glistening white ivories ; never in his 
life had he played on a full-size grand. He 
played a few arpeggios and chords. What 
a lovely sound, what beauty of tone in that 
warm concert hall whose vastness seemed 
to mellow the tones. What a fortunate 
pianist to have at his disposal so fine an 
instrument. No doubt it was placed there 
by Barrow & Haslit, the big music dealers, 
since in those days grands were not sent 
around to towns but were procured by the 
concert agents from the local dealer, and 
that is why it had been placed on the plat- 
form and the lid not locked. Not always 
were these local instruments first class, more 
often they were a disappointment to the 
visiting artiste. 

In a dream he left the hall, impatient 
for the coming of the evening and the 
concert. Early he took his seat in the 
crowded hall of expectant people. The 
artiste was late, but after a silent pause an 
altercation in the wings of the stage became 
audiable. A peevish, irritated voice with a 
foreign accent was heard and a little 
dumpy man backed out into the open, still 
haranguing an unseen somebody in the 
wings, similar to the entrance of the 
comedian Dan Leno in the old Tivoli days. 
He stumbled and caught himself in the 
rough boards of the platform. ‘* Yes, now 
I remember this rotten floor last year. I 
told you to have it repaired—have it 
repaired for me the great de Pachmann. 
You did not do it. I am the great de 
Pachmann, why do you treat the great 
de Pachmann in this way.”’ All this while 
still addressing the unseen and with his 
back to the audience. Then, turning to the 
public he threw them a surly nod and still 
scowling he seated himself before the 
instrument. A minute to compose himself 
and he let his fingers caress the keys and 
then came those few soft arpeggios and 
chords the de Pachmann fans knew so 
well. It seemed to calm him and Arkel 
heard him say “ but the piano is beautiful.”’ 

The de Pachmann recital was to take 
place at 7.30, but the train arrived late at 
Bradford station. Two excited little stout 
men rushed to the entrance, preceded by 
a porter laden with handbags. The 
passengers were de Pachmann and his 
secretary Pallotelli, and the porter dropped 
the bags and disappeared. As other porters 
came along excitedly de Pachmann would 
say to them “ I am the great de Pachmann; 
quick, get me a taxi or we will be late for 
the concert!!!” and they would rush off 
in search of a conveyance. No taxi came 
and still they waited, while from around 
the corner swung a noisy steam-roller 
approaching in their direction. Pallotelli 
said: ‘* Pappy, here’s your taxi.” De 
Pachmann angrily turned on him, paused 
a while and then burst into laughter. 

He died at the Pallotelli’s home five 
years after his last English tour which took 
place October, November and. December, 
1928. 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY 
“GOOD MUSIC’? 


By SAM HEPPNER 


HERE are two kinds of music-lover. One is 

the very knowledgeable and erudite student 
of the art who is so thoroughly immersed in all 
its technical aspects, its procedures and devices, 
that he applies this accumulation of previous 
study to his judgment of works and performances 
and forms his tastes according to the academic 
principles of criticism. 

The other kind of music-lover is the ordinary 
man who buys his three-and-sixpenny seat for 
a Sunday afternoon concert, listens to sym- 
phonies on the radio and generally ‘‘ knows 
what he likes.” He can whistle the main 
themes from the Nine Symphonies, hum bits of 
Mozart, Brahms and Handel and will occasion- 
ally buy a string quartet or a concerto for his 
gramophone. He is a music-lover no less and, 
as a species, he is infinitely more numerous than 
the former type. Thus it is for this immeasur- 
ably larger section of the musical public that 
the gramophone manufacturer, the concert 
organiser and the producer of broadcast music 
is catering. . . . Do you belong to this group ? 
If so, have you ever looked about you in a 
concert hall, studied the intense and trans- 
ported faces and felt a sort of obscure envy ? 
You may never even have framed the emotion 
in so many words, but if you have, you were 
probably saying something like this to yourself: 
‘* I appreciate being able to enjoy music in a 
crude, natural, spontaneous fashion ; but this 
is not good enough. How I wish I really under- 
stood it, knowing something of the finer points 
of musical construction and being able to say 
authoritatively whether a work is good or bad— 
and why.” I daresay you were being over 
modest. For no doubt everyone else in the 
concert hall (with the possible exception of one 
or two people who brought their scores with 
them) was thinking the same thing. In the 
appreciation of music the division between the 
professional and the amateur, the initiate and 
the layman, is largely imaginary. Music is no 
esoteric cult that has a mzaning for the elect and 


none for the novice. To be sure, it communi- . 


cates a message, but that message has no 
absolute or fixed purport. It may say twenty 
different things to twenty different music- 
lovers who are equally well versed in the craft, 
for, in the last resort, musical tastes are essen- 
tially personal and subjective. Similarly, it 
will address an individual message to any 
number of the great unversed. If you belong 
to this latter category, your likes and dislikes 
are dictated by no external principles of 
criticism ; you do not dislike this piece of music 


because it fails to conform with certain 
established academic requirements or that 
because its “‘form’”’ is unconventional. You 


simply enjoy what appeals to you ; it is once 
more a matter of “‘ knowing what you like ”’ 
and selecting your musical fare without being 
governed by any considerations of what is 
recognisedly ‘‘ good”? or “‘ bad’’; you are 
largely, though perhaps not entirely, free from 
the taboos and superstitions and resistances 
and, let’s face it, the snobberies (for they are 
often nothing more) of the professionals. This 
certainly does not mean, however, that you 
inevitably lack good taste. It may be true at 
first, before you have cultivated any genuine 
musical perspective, when you are beginning to 
‘‘ discover’? music, when you are greedily 
trying to digest large variegated chunks of it. 
In the later stage, however, your musical 
consciousness organises itself into a mature, 


well-poised system of preferences; by giving 
long and close attention to great music of all 
ages, you view the world of music as a total, 
organic whole. Then it is that good taste 
develops automatically. You find yourself 
drawn instinctively to the gentler. purer, finer 
things in music. You shudder at the vulgar, 
the cheap and the commonplace ; you become 
perceptive and intuitively critical. Once Lalo, 
Max Bruch and Saint Saéns were your gods. 
Mozart now takes their place. But this phen- 
omenon occurs only after many months, 
perhaps years, of good, hard, selective listening, 
though you are still, remember, the amateur, as 
you were when you began. 

Everyone, I submit, should have a personal 
criterion of good music. The academic prin- 
ciples are too general; moreover, they are 
significant, as we have noted, only to the 
educated minority. We may say broadly that 
what we regard as good music is that which 
affords the most enduring satisfactions and has 
the power to transform and illuminate the inner 
self; but since the emotions created by music 
are so obscure and inexpressible, these phrases 
do not help us a great deal. 

The criterion I like to apply in judging the 
value of a composer is to ask myself whether the 
sudden disappearance of his work would 
impoverish the world of music as a whole— 
whether it is so vital and individual that its 
sudden removal would create a huge gap, a 
terrible empty space. Imagine music without 
Bach, without Mozart, without Beethoven. 
Remove Dittersdorf or Boccherini and it would 
scarcely matter. Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven 
between them said all these two men ever said 
and a good deal more. . . . Remove Bruckner 
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and still there is no gap; we find that Brahms 
spoke the same tongue, but with infiniicly 
greater eloquence. In the case of a someone 
like Debussy, however, here is a man whose 
music says something so new and engrossing 
that, by leaving him out, the whole fabric of 
one’s musical experience would be different and 
somehow incomplete. For me, at any rate, 
that is the test, that is the criterion. 

The ordinary music-lover is reconciled to the 
work of the reputedly great masters even before 
he first hears it because he has sufficient 
humility to respect educated opinion on the 
matter. Beethoven’s greatness is as unquestion- 
able as Shakespeare’s . . . But on the appear- 
ance of a new work the novice is in a dilemma. 
He cannot sound current opinion ; nor can he 
consult posterity. His natural vanity restrains 
him from expressing a view that might prove 
an error of judgment, a critical faux pas. Is it 
** good taste ’’ to like the work ? Something of 
this sort is happening at the present time in 
regard to the mongrelised ‘‘ Warsaw Con- 
certo.”” It is at present enjoying a sensational 
vogue and public opinion about it hasn’t yet 
hardened beyond the stage. of hysterical 
approval. ‘* What do you think of the ‘ Warsaw 
Concerto’ ?” your friend will say, studying 
your reaction before committing himself to an 
opinion that might be a heavyweight musical 
brick. 

When people-ask me this, I know what | 
think of the work because I have already 
applied the method of criticism outlined above. 
Judged purely as music, the “ Warsaw Con- 
certo’’ is valueless because it tells the ear 
nothing new ; it covers old tracks and speaks in 
a language that Rachmaninov, Tchaikovsky 
and Liszt have already uttered. But judged for 
what it is, that is to say, a musical counterfeit 
(and, to his credit, the composer claims nothing 
more for it) one may admire it much as one 
admires a reconstructed Chippendale, Kreisler’s 
fiddle writing in the style of the 18th century 
Italian masters, and the film star impersona- 
tions of Miss Florence Desmond. 





WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—1I 


By P. G. HURST (Copyright) 


APLESON possessed at this date two 
sopranos of quite exceptional talent in 
Teresa Titiens and Christine Nilsson, each 
supreme in her own sphere. Titiens was the 
queen of dramatic sopranos, and her extra- 
ordinary career was drawing to its unhappy 
close. No greater favourite with the English 
public will be encountered in the course of this 
work, and although she was exceedingly stout 
and quite without pretensions to uty, no 
audience seemed to worry about that; they 
were entranced by her majestic presence on the 
stage, her great gifts as an actress, and her 
superb voice. She was really beloved by vast 
numbers of opera-goers throughout this country, 
and her death was felt by many as a personal 
loss. Like many of the greatest Opera singers, 
Titiens was supreme also in oratorio, to which 
she largely devoted herself when not engaged 
at home or abroad in her operatic work. Let 
the reader therefore accept this rather plain, 
ungainly woman as an artist of such genius that 
her physical shortcomings mattered not at all, 
and whose interpretations of the most exacting 
dramatic roles were both vocally and his- 
trionically of so high a standard of 2xcellence 
that it may be questioned whether any of the 
number of her would-be successors—many of 
them very well favoured by nature—ever 
succeeded even in inviting comparison with her. 
Nilsson, although equipped with a voice 


‘many anxious moments by 


which was capable of doing more than justice 
to a role of any calibre, had confined herself 
to those which fall about midway between the 
dramatic and the leggiero, though her ability to 
tackle with complete success the music of a 
heavier type was to be fully confirmed by her 
portrayal of Elsa when Wagner’s Lohengrin was 
given two years later. As a personality she was 
in many ways the antithesis of Titiens, both in 
appearance and in disposition. She was 
strikingly handsome, not to say beautiful, 
though her piercing blue eyes were discon- 
certing rather than sympathetic. 

Her nature seems to have been somewhat 
similar, for she was unemotional and inclined 
to be calculating. She caused her impresario 
her exacting 
demands, which the harrassed Mapleson gener- 
ally had no choice but to concede. She once 
actually required the exclusive right to all 
Titiens’ roles besides her own, though having 
obtained this shadowy concession, it proved no 
difficult matter to circumvent it. The appeal 
in her voice lay less in any voluptuous or 
opulent tone than in a dreamy and celestial 
quality of beauty which was more easily 
recognised than described ; while in the same 
way her acting had a remote and “ other- 
worldly ” character which placed her apart 
from the conventional practitioners of the 
stage. A thoroughly baffling personality, and 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


The following list of Societies has been compiled from records in this 


office. 


The Editor would appreciate the co-operation of Secretaries to 


ensure this feature being kept up to date and authentic. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle, D. M. 
Freeland, 67 Burlington Road, Isleworth, 
Middlesex, 

Air Ministry Gramophone Society, A. C. Allen, 
Room 42, Ariel House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Barrow Gramophone Society, W. Standish, 
21 Highlands Avenue, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Beckenham Recorded Music Society, F. B. Graves, 
133 Bromley Road, Catford, London, S.E.6. 

Birmingham Gramophone Circle, E. C. Instone, 
563 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 

Bolton and District Gramophone Society, I. 
Barlow, 11 Wyresdale Road, Bolton. 

Bristol Gramophone Society, D. J. Thornton. 47 
Wellington Walk, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

British Music Society of Northern Ireland 
Gramophone Circle, F. W. Leonard, 7 Bedford 
Street, Belfast. 

Cape Recorded Music Society, H. Kramer, P.O. 
Box 284, Capetown. 

Chelmsford Gramophone Society, Miss M. E. 
Clay, ‘‘ Carrigmore,”’ Hill Road, Chelmsford. 
Che tenham Gramophone Society, J. W. Jenkins, 
‘‘Troscoed,’’ Troscoed Avenue, Leckhampton, 

Cheltenham. ; 

Chingford and District Gramophone Society, H. 
J. King, 48, Mount View Road, North Ching- 
ford, London, E.4. 


Chiswick Music Circle, R. R. Sale, The Studio, 


1 Bath Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 

Clacton and District Gramophone Music Society, 
S. W. Wilde, ‘“‘Murwyn,’” West Avenue, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

Claygate Gramophone Society, M. Parker, Clay- 
gate Church Hall, Claygate. 

Coventry Libraries Music Circle, Miss Coulson. 
8 Quinton Parade, Daventry Road, Coventry. 

Crowndale Gramophone Society, P. R. Vivash, 
2 Topsfield Road Crouch End, London, N.8. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society,’ 
Ss Oo 


_O. Miebs, 87 Broadfield Road, London. S.E.6. 
Dublin Gramophone Society, F. J. Kelly, 20 
Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 
Durban Gramophone Society, Miss D. T. Ras- 
mussen, 5 “Garvock,’’ 18 Umbilo Road, Durban, 


East Herts’ Recorded Music Society, S. W. 
Brown, 92 St. Margaret’s Road, Stansteads 
Abbotts, Herts. 

Exmouth Recorded Music Society, Roland Atkin- 
son, ‘‘ Morenos,’’ Halsdon Avenue, Exmouth, 
Devon. 

Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society, 
G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, Great Lever. 
Bolton, Lancs. 

Fyide Gramophone Society, W. H. Jarvis, 43 High 
Gate, Fleetwood, Lancs 

Gerrards Cross and District Gramophone Society, 
P. Conway Joyce, c/o National Provincial Bank, 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society, Mrs. 
Davenport, 73 Park Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

Glasgow Recorded Music Society, D. M. Coch- 
rane, ‘‘ Shilford,’’ Edrom Street, Glasgow, E.2. 

Guildford and District Gramophone Club, Miss 
F. Schwarz, “‘ Villa Angelo,’’ 141 Western Road, 
Guildford . 

Hackney Philharmonic Society, G. Carter, 86 
Adley Street, Clapton, London, E.5. 

Halifax Musi¢ Society, Miss B. Svkes, 4 Enscote 
Place, Halifax. 

Harpenden Gramophone Society, R. Darwel!, 
18 Moreton End Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 

Hawick.—For members of H.M. Forces, G, Telfer, 
Westerdykes, Langbaulk. Hawick. 

Hastings and District Recorded Music Society, 
G. F. G. Lloyd, The Albany Hotel, Hastings. 
Hertford, Ware and District Gramophone Society, 

‘E. B. Cullin, 17 Jeffries Road, Ware, Herts. 

High Wycombe and District Music Society, F. G. 
Youens, 200 Totteridge-Road, High Wycombe. 

Hornchurch Music Lovers Society, Miss J. 
Griffith. 10 Berther Road. Hornchurch, Essex. 

Hornsey Gramophone Society, H. Harridge, 37 
Frobisher Road. London. N.8. 

Horsham Gramophone Society, F. A. Pottter, Oak 
Cottage, Salisbury Road, Horsham. 

Kodak Works Gramophone Society, H. E. B. 
Grimshaw, Kodak Hall, Wealdstone. Middlesex. 

Leeds Gramophone Society, H. Ashley, 2 Bess- 
brook Place, Leeds 10. 
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Leyton Gramophone Society, W. Dilkes, 32 Fern- 
hall Drive, Ilford. 

Library of Recorded Music and Music Scores) 
Kenneth Hutton, Old Clarendon Buildings. 
Broad Street, Oxford. 

Little Sutton and District Gramophone Society, 

. W. Pollard, Norton, Little Sutton, Cheshire. 

Liverpool and District Gramophone Society, J. w. 
a **Casa,’’ Rangemoor Road, Liver- 
pool, 18. 

Manchester Gramophone Society, C. J. Brennand. 
** Byerden,’’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

Newbury and District Gramophone Society, B. EF. 
Cox, 12 Wendan Road, Newbury, Berks. 

North-West London Gramophone Society, Miss I. 
H. Matthews, 22 Queensborough Terrace. 
London, W.2. 

Orpington and District Gramophone Society, G. 
H. Parfitt, 31 Lynwood Grove, Orpington, Kent. 

Oxford Gramophone Society, Dr. H. A. Robertson. 
17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 

Park Ridge Gramophone Society, Mr. Raeburn 
Plerlage, 2 North Delphia Avenue, Park Ridge, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

Portsmouth and Southsea Recorded Music 
Society, F. Blyth, 15 Nightingale Road, South- 
Sea, Hants. 

Post Office Research Station Recorded Music 
Society, S. W. Broadhurst, 26 Kenton Lane, 
Kingsbury. London, N.W.9. 

South-East London Recorded Music Society, L. 
a 56 Muirkirk Road, Catford, London. 


S.E.6. 

Southend-on-Sea and District Gramophone 
Society, W. J. Nevitt, 24 Clifftown Road, South- 
end-on-Sea. ‘ 

South-West London Recorded Music Society, E. 
oo ee 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park. 

ey. 

Southport and District Gramophone Society, A. 
Engel, ‘‘ Trebira,”’ 120 Church Gate, South- 
port, Lancs. . 

Tottenham Gramophone Society, Miss V. Hum- 
phrey, 58 Bruce Grove, London, N.17. 

Wakefield, Sidney Walker, Monckton Farm. 
Thornes, Wakefield. 

Wigan Recorded Music Society, 123 Park View. 
Newtown, Wigan. 

Wolverhampton Gramophone Club, Miss M. 
Bennett, 53 Sandy Lane, Tettenhall. 

Wolverhampton Gramophone Society, A. Willetts, 
44 Woodfield Avenue, Wolverhampton. 

Worple Road Gramophone Society, K. G. S. 
Lovett, 17 Manor Close, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
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one of the greatest singing artists of all time. 

Alwina Valleria had by this time risen to very 
considerable fame. She was a charming 
American named Alice Lohmann, and had a 
complete grasp of the whole operatic technique. 
In later years her repertoire must have been 
very large, and a study of the appendix may 
ofer some entertainment; she did much 
oloratura work, but nevertheless easily held her 
own in roles demanding a wider musical 
equipment. Full opportunity did not come to 
her until later under Gye’s management, and 
although not one of the great ones, Valleria was 
a charming and reliable artist, whether in 
leading or in subsidiary roles. 

More than ample opportunity came to Marie 
Roze, who was already established under the 
banner of her father-in-law. Evidently she 
had capabilities, and certainly a voice of con- 
siderable beauty. She was charming to look 
at, quite unruffled in any situation, and, in all 
probability, blissfully unaware whether any 
of her large number of roles suited her or 
otherwise. 

The leading mezzo was none other than 
Trebelli, or Trebelli-Bettini as then known, on 
account of her marriage with the tenor Bettini. 
She shared with Scalchi (whom we met at 
Covent Garden), the most dazzling honours 
ever achieved since the reign of Alboni, and 
certainly never repeated since their day. _ 

We may accept Trebelli as one of the high- 
lights in our picture, and as one of the most 
popular and beloved artists, both on and off 
the stage, whose acquaintance we shall make. 
Her partnership with Titiens was in every way 
as classic and historic as that of Scalchi with 
Patti. 

Of the tenors, by far the most important— 
and they were important for all time, were 
Campanini and Fancelli. ; 

Reports have differed as to the acting 
capacities of Campanini, but there seems to be 
little doubt that those of Fancelli were nil. 
His voice was beautiful, and he sang with taste 
and judgment, but our mentor Percy Bull 
recalls an occasion when, in the duet in Faust, 
Christine Nilsson found it necessary to draw 
him away from the footlights, where he was 
ardently addressing his love passages to the 
audience, and to remind him of her own 
presence. Of scarcely less interest was Naudin, 
a tenor of international fame, and the creator 
of the role of Vasca in L’ Africaine, Bentham and 
Urio complete the list excluding the newcomers, 
whom we shall meet shortly. 

The baritones, although hardly equal to 
Gye’s remarkable team, were Agnesi, who was 
nearing the end of a successful career, and 
Catalani, who had one more London season 
ahead of him. ‘There were two important 
debutants—one of whom gives the title to this 
survey. 

Of the basses, only Rota, a famous Russian, 
had sung previously in London. The conductor 
was Sir Michael Costa, whose name passes to 
history as the most eminent and distinguished of 
his day. We may opine that his great gifts were 
better employed in oratorio than in opera. 





And now, with this rough plan of the per- 
spective and the foreground figures of our 
tapestry, we must show the trees and the ancient 
castles and cottages without which our 
marionettes would dance only on air. For the 
first and only time, outside the appendix, 
therefore, a list of the works being performed 
variously at the one house or at the other, seems 
indispensable. The list is somewhat long, but 
it is instructive. 

Amleto (Thomas), L’Africaine (Meyerbeer), 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), Il Barbiere di 
Swiglia (Rossini), Crispino e la Comare (Ricci), 
Dinorzh (Meyerbeer), Les Diamants de la 
Couronne (Auber), L’ Etoile du Nord (Meyerbeer), 
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Ernani (Verdi), La Figlia della Reggimenio 
(Donizetti), Ji Flauto Magico (Mozart), La 
Favorita (Donizetti), Faust (Gounod), Der 
Freischiitz (Weber), Fidelio (Beethoven), I 
Guarany (Gomez), Don Giovanni (Mozart), 
Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer), Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti), Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti), 
Luisa Miller (Verdi), Marta (Flotow), Mignon 
(Thomas), Norma (Bellini), Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart), J Puritani (Bellini), Rigoletto (Verdi), 
Roberto il Diavolo (Meyerbeer), Semiramide 
(Rossini) La Sonnambula (Bellini), Il Trovatore 
(Verdi), Jl Talismano (Balfe) La Traviata 
(Verdi), and William Tell (Rossini). 

Of all the above, the only novelties were 
Luisa Miller and Il Talismano, of which more 
anon. 





Any attempt to write a comparative appre- 
ciation of the great procession of artists who will 
pass through the earlier pages would be tedious 
and unprofitable in the extreme, but here and 
there endeavour will be made to give relief to 
some of the more outstanding, on the merits 
of whom there will be no dispute. While I have 
in the course of years read many memoirs, it 
has been difficult to award to any of them a 
clear certificate of accuracy and reliability, 
while many of them must be unhesitatingly 
rejected. My mind on these matters is a sort 
of jumble of such of my reading as I have 
thought fit to accept as fact, with special 
acknowledgments to Mapleson, Arditi, and 
Minnie Hauk, and with more cautious ones to 
Klein, who has, in his own unblushingly biassed 
way, skimmed the cream from the material 
which I now propose to use. Most of his work 
has now passed into limbo, and as it never 
departed from the strictly personal angle of 
view, its loss as a record of events need not leave 


‘eus inconsolable. 


However, searching in the writings of others 
for special facts is not always rewarding, and 
with this largely in my mind I have not spared 
the several friends I have been privileged to 
know among the dwindling band of celebrated 
singers of the period. The material I shall use 
therefore has been well seasoned by the personal 
opinions and recollections of some of these, 
whose words have remained firmly photo- 
graphed on my memory. The late Emma 
Nevada—a very intimate friend—was naturally 
a mine of information ; and my collaboration 
with Zélie de Lussan in the writing of her 
memoirs was naturally as instructive as it was 
entertaining. To have been on terms of friend- 
ship and intimacy with the late Blanche 
Marchesi was the experience of a lifetime, 
most stimulating and informative. A fleeting 
visit to Emma Eames carried me right into 
the very heart of the ’nineties ; while Susan 
Strong, who talked of Ternina, Agnes Nicholls, 
with her vast store of memories, the late 
Ben Davies whose undimmed memory was 





i" twenty years ago Mr. Fred Gais- 
berg, having completed twenty-five years 
of service with His Master’s Voice, was pre- 
sented by the Directors of the Gramophone 
Co. with a silver salver inscribed to mark the 
occasion. Since then other trusty servants of 
the Company have qualified for what is a 
substantial and precious token of appreciation ; 
and the other afternoon Mr. Alfred Clark, 
nowadays as Chairman of E.M.I., was obv:- 
ously in happiest vein when addressing the 
twenty-five members of the firm gathered 
together for what is now an annual ceremony. 
As each recipient stood up to hear her or his 
“‘ citation’ .of service read out, Mr. Clark 
presented the salver with a few personal and 
friendly comments that enhanced the value of 
the gift. 

There are now no less than 547 holders of 
the H.M.V. or E.M.I. salver. 
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at my service whenever asked, all added much 
to my mental picture, to which the late Guy 
d’Hardelot put many finishing touches. There 
will be little or no quotation, or tiresome 
references, and I ask my readers to accept any 
statements purporting to be fact as based upon 
sufficient authority, even after fully discounting 
the insidious effects of personal contacts with 
eminent members of the singing profession, of 
whom I may say with affectionate truth that 
most of those mentioned above supplied 
healthy antidotes to each other’s lapses of 
memory. Of Percy Bull I have already spoken, 
4nd shall certainly speak again, but I must 
acknowledge also certain unknown corres- 
pondents of years ago who responded so 
kindly to my previous work in THe Gramo- 
PHONE, and who supplied some invaluable 
impressions of the old-time singers, invariably 
spoken of with nostalgic affection, however 
much tastes may have differed in detail. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It ts becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider feld. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Cive full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tuk Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


“* Let Us Now Praise—— ”’ 

I should like to draw the attention of readers 
to the fact that the three magnificent recent 
H.M.V. plum label issues sponsored by the 
British Council—Moeran “‘Symphony,” Walton 
“* Belshazzar’s Feast’? and Bliss “* Pianoforte 
Concerto ”—are without doubt respectively the 
best symphonic, choral and concerto recordings 
ever put out by any company, and it is to be 
hoped that they will receive the full support they 
most certainly deserve. 
Minehead, Somerset. 


Likes Older Recordings 

I would like to endorse Mr. F. F. Clough’s 
remarks (July) about the excellence of many 
older recordings. If any readers are in doubt, 
let them play the first two discs of Constant 
Lambert’s recording of “‘ The Sleeping Prin- 
cess”? (H.M.V.—C3081, C3082), and then the 
Royal Opera Orchestra’s “ Panorama ”’ (C1469) 
from the same Suite and next in sequence, and 
I defy anyone to prove that the older record is 
inferior. There is a clarity of detail in many 
of the old recordings which, to my mind, 
compensates for the present “ bigness” and 
** roundness ’’—not that there was any deficiency 
of volume in some of the discs issued ten to 
fifteen years ago. What could be more im- 
pressive than the Arabian Dance from Goossens’ 
** Peer Gynt Suite No. 2”? (C1572) ? The per- 
cussion here is electrifying. 

I find that the records manufactured up until 
about ten years ago are very kind in their 
treatment of thorns, and I often play as many 
as ten sides without resharpening. 

Goossens very rarely disappoints me, and 
(though here I shall certainly invite castigation) 
I prefer Stokowski to Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Newport, Mon. Rex H. Pucu. 





Moore Orr. 


Walton and Delius 

I appeal to all readers interested in the music 
of William Walton to get in touch with the 
Columbia Co., in order to get them to record 
that composer’s Violin Concerto. Yes, I 
know that there is already a recording of 
Heifetz (to whom the work is dedicated), but 
it is one of the American type, and although I 
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have no quarrel with the interpretation or 
playing (his technique and beauty of tone 
have been a constant joy to me for years), the 
surfaces leave much to be desired ;_ the final 
pages of this fine work are practically impossible 
with fibres. 

I suggest a recording of Henry Holst, with 
either the Hallé or Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestras, under Sir Adrian Boult. Holst 
gave the first performance of the work in this 
country and has played it magnificently ever 
since. Knowing Holst personally, I got into 
touch with him, he in turn approaching the 
Columbia people, who replied that, given 
sufficient support, they might be disposed to 
favourably consider the recording. So now, all 
you lovers of Walton’s music, and this fine 
concerto, it is up to you! 

By all means let us have more Delius, but 
please, the conductor must be Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Delius and Beecham, Beecham and 
Delius, they are one, and no other conductor 
can do justice to these elusively beautiful works. 
This glorious music needs interpretation of a 
special kind, of which the one and only 
‘** Tommy ” has the secret. I should particu- 
larly like records of the ‘“* Dance Rhapsodies,”’ 
** Violin and Piano Concertos,”’ and the Violin 
Sonatas (by Sammons and Gerald Moore), 
but unless Beecham is available, let us wait. 
No one who has heard “ Paris,” “‘ Eventyr,”’ 
“Brigg Fair”? or “Summer Night” under 
Beecham at his best can ever forget the miracu- 
lous effect of this ethereal music, music apart 
from any other ever written. 
Ryde, I. of W. G. H. R. GARDENER. 


Reviews and Re-Reviews 


I crave for more re-reviews ; they are the 
most useful feature of the paper for the pros- 
pective record-buyer. I appreciate the diffi- 
culties mentioned by W.R.A. (Feb.), but I 
think that a second review, to be of real use, 
must include all the modern recordings. The 
recent re-review of Beethoven’s 5th Symphony, 
omitted any mention of one of the most recent 
and beautiful recordings—Fiirtwangler’s. Such 
an omission is misleading to those who do not 
know of the recording, and unhelpful to those 
who know it, but have not heard it, especially 
in such parts as South Australia, where, if you 
can get a classical record at all (I have got none 
ordered in the last eighteen months), you have 
to buy it “ blind,” i.e. without a chance to hear 
it before committing yourself. 

A word about the reviews themselves. Their 
English is sometimes poor and obscure. I 
know that speed and conciseness do not make 
for style, but the reviewers’ meaning is not 
always clear. It is most annoying to read: 
** My white-label pressing omit sides 1 and 2.” 
What is the use of a review of three-quarters of a 
work? Readers place a good deal of reliance 
on your reviews, especially under the conditions 
I have mentioned, and would surely prefer to 
wait another month for a careful, competent 
and complete review. Your reviewers’ job, I 
suggest, is to provide such, not to boost a work 
hot from the matrix. D. Fintay Wison. 
North Adelaide, South Australia. 


The *‘ Byrd’s Mass ’’ Latin 


As a Catholic who for some years has been in 
charge of a choir devoted to plainsong and 
polyphony, I have always been full of admira- 
tion for the renderings, by the Fleet Street 
Choir, of some of the music with which I have 
lived—renderings which I did not think were 
possible when these compositions were separ- 
ated from the Liturgy for which they were 
intended. 

I have, however, always felt that there was a 
“* fly in the ointment ”’ in the shape of the use of 
the “reformed” pronunciation of the Latin 
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text, and therefore my enjoyment of these 
things has never been quite complete. 

The recent correspondence on pronunciation 
has interested me and I feel that the point made 
by Mr. Norman S. Barnes concerning “ correct- 
ness ’’ is the one that really counts. 

In 1912 Pope Pius X wrote to Cardinal 
Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, commending 
him for his zeal in urging the restoration of the 
Roman pronunciation of Latin in the Liturgy. 
In October, 1921, the Cardinal issued a 
Pastoral Letter in which he dealt with the same 
subject which brought forth from Pius XI, in 
March, 1922, a far stronger letter of apprecia- 
tion, in which he stated that it was his wish that 
the bishops of every nation should see that the 
pronunciation more romano was adopted when 
carrying out the Liturgical ceremonies. 

The highest authority on the Roman Rite 
seems therefore to be of opinion that the Roman 
(or Italian) pronunciation is the correct one for 
that Rite, and therefore Mr. T. B. Lawrence’s 
witty suggestion of “‘ or the Latin wrong ”’ for 
the late Sir Richard Terry’s Music of the Roman 
Rite, misses the point. The rules for pronuncia- 
tion in this book will be found in similar terms 
in other volumes intended for Choir use: e.g., 
Haberl’s Magister Choralis, Johner’s New School 
of Gregorian Chant, the Stanbrook Nuns’ Grammar 
of Plainsong, as well as in such text-books on 
Church Latin as Your Catholic Language by 
Perkins (a very recent publication) and Church 
Latin for Beginners by Lowe. 

I would not venture an opinion as to which 
pronunciation is the easier to sing, since I have 
not attempted the “‘ reformed”’ method; I 
would, however, say that since authority is in 
favour of the Roman for the Liturgy, good taste 
would seem to suggest that whenever any part 
of the Roman Liturgy is sung wherever it may 


be, the Roman pronunciation should be used.” 


The omission of the intonations of the Gloria 
and Credo, referred to by Mr. G. J. Cumming, is 
liturgically correct when these pieces are sung 
as part of the celebration of High Mass, but 
they should certainly be supplied at other 
times, otherwise the text is lamentably incom- 
plete. 

London, S.W.20. J. F. Wars Crark. 

(Here we think the matter must rest.—ED.) 


Recordings Wanted 


I wonder if I might put in a plea for more 
recordings of English verse. We have those two 
delightful little albums of Columbia records by 
Edith Evans and John Gielgud, but so little 
else, and the field of possibilities is infinitely 
wide. Why on earth should the spoken word on 
records be almost entirely limited to political 
speeches? 

Mr. J. Arther’s (Aug.) idea that the British 
Council should sponsor “ Gerontius ” is a g 
on:, but I should prefer it sung by either 
Heddle Nash or Dino Borgioli and Astra 
Desmond. Verdi’s Requiem is of course long 
overdue. 

Like F#, I can endure a certain amount of 
jazz if it is clear and witty, but the sobful 
yowlings of the “ crooner”’—at which the 


female of the species is more deadly than the 


male—always makes me see red ! 
Torquay. Epirn E. WarttTson. 


Pride that ‘‘ Licks ’’ the Dust 


Reminded of the ill effects of dust on records, 
one of the most prolific sources is surely the 
cloth-cover of the turntable. Unless regularly 
removed and brushed, this accumulates all 
sorts of dust and extraneous matter readily 
transferred to records. It does not require a 
physicist to demonstrate that a record after 
being rubbed with a dusting pad attracts small 
particles to its surface. 


The remedy? Very simple. Cut a 12-in. 


disc of thin cellophane to cover the surface of 
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the turntable and reinforce the centre by, 
gumming a small circle of cardboard on jt. 
Make a hole at the centre, and see that it fit; 
the spindle fairly tightly, so that it does not lif 
off with the record. 

I have given up using a dusting pad as | find 
a soft brush much more effective—my own was 
originally used for brushing silk hats, and js 
ideal for the purpose. 
Northants. G. D. Row ey. 


Improving the Gramophone 

In the letter from Mr. J. Leslie Holland 
(Aug.) he deplores, quite wrongly, the high cost 
of electrical reproduction. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the one way to 
cheapen it is to spend as much as you dare on 
the loudspeaker and pick-up. By this means 
that normally expensive item the amplifier may 
be kept quite small. 

Let Mr. Holland beg, borrow, or steal a 
12-inch speaker such as the Rola G.12 and 
mount it on a large, flat baffle. This should be 
fed with a two-watt, two-stage amplifier using 
triodes. Pentodes should be avoided. Connect 
to this a crystal pick-up with thorn needles, and 
he will be agreeably surpriséd at the result. 
This will give ample volume for any ordinary 
room. The quality will be of the highest class. 
Before the war, by judicious buying, the whole 
outfit could be constructed for six pounds or so. 
But I must once more emphasize that the whole 
secret lies in the use of a sensitive speaker. 


Kent. O. R. Camp. 


I feel a reply is necessary to Mr. Bonavia- 
Hunt’s letter (June), if only to point out that 
I did not claim my amplifier to be the best yet! 
I wrote that I have yet to hear better reproduc- 
tion from any other acoustic or electrical. 


_ Mr. B.-H. asks if I have overlooked the fact 


that a curve obtained by injecting a succession 
of single sine-wave frequencies fails to give a 
fully representative picture of an amplifier’s 
performance. I have not; neither have I any 
wish to make derogatory remarks concerning 
the present craze for regarding a good frequency 
response as proof of an amplifier’s excellence, 
as I have long maintained that a “ straight line 
response ”’ is not a passport to the land of high 
fidelity reproduction, but that it is a snare anda 
delusion when examined alone. The response 
curve is important up to a point, but it must 
be considered in conjunction with the other 
forms of distortion, which are: 

1. Harmonic distortion (the production of 

harmonics not present in the original). 
2. Phase distortion (phase angle not a 
linear function of frequency). 

3. Scale distortion (acoustic unbalance which 
is a function of output level). 
Cross modulation. 
. The production of spurious combination 

tones. 
. Transient distortion. 
Obviously it would be useless to construct an 
amplifier having a “ straight line response ”’ if 
it produced, say, 10 per cent. harmonic distor- 
tion at normal volume, yet, strange as it 1s, 
this very one-sided treatment seems to be 
accepted as adequate by many quality en- 
thusiasts. Mr. B.-H. mentions transients in his 
letter. I agree with him when he says that 
transients require a very high frequency response 
for faithful reproduction, but I doubt whether 
he has a loudspeaker which will faithfully 
reproduce them, as it has been shown that the 
failure of an amplifier to reproduce transient 
with realism is principally due to the L.S., this 
is because no L.S. will reproduce one separate 
cycle “‘ naturally ” and hence fails to achieve 
life-like reproduction of the beginning of 4 
sudden—though sustained—note so that the 
‘* attack ”’ is lost. This is because the first, oF 
first few, cycles are attenuated until the dia- 
phragm gets into its stride. For nearly perfect 
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reproduction of transients it seems that a horn- 
loaded M.C. speaker, with a. very high flux 
density, 1s necessary, the only speaker which 
satisfies these conditions is the Voigt corner 
horn. 
Norwich. Epwarop H. E. Birp. 
Letters in Brief 

Me. R. J. Post (Crouch End, N.8) says “ it 
would probably be fairer to spread the (pur- 
chase) tax between literature and music,” 
adding, ““ We can buy ‘ No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish’’ tax free because it is ‘ education’ 
(as perhaps it is—I haven’t read it), whilst 
recorded music of any class . . . is a ‘ luxury,’ 
taxed 100 per cent.” 

GuNNER W. A. WELLING (with the Middle 
East Forces) has received two of our back 
numbers—‘‘ a rare delight these days,” sends a 
contribution (from memory) for our “‘ excellent 
Reader’s Choice,” and comments: ‘“ One 
thing is certain. We gramophiles in the Forces, 
especially overseas, will appreciate our records 
more than ever on our return home. Mean- 
while, our only link with them is through THE 
GRAMOPHONE, even though it arrives at 
agonisingly irregular intervals.”’ 

Mr. K. J. Roserts (Southgate, N.14), also 
serving in the Middle East appreciates THE 
GRAMOPHONE out there: “ You have no idea 
how much help it has given in keeping in 
touch with the latest in records.” He likes 
“Reader’s Choice,” too. Also asks whether 
our reviewers could mention if recordings are 
suitable for fibres. 

Mer. R. J. W. Hawkins (Bristol), hearing 
Elgar’s 1st Organ Sonata, thinks it “‘ a pity that 
this magnificent work is not recorded.”’ 

Mr. CHARLES Focc (Ormskirk) heard the 
“Proms ”’ broadcast of Tchaikovsky’s 2nd Piano 
Concerto, with Moiseiwitsch, and is amazed 
that there is no recording of the work. It is, he 
says, in every year’s “‘ Proms”’ and receives a 
tremendous ovation. 

L./A.C. JARvis (R.A.F., B.N.A.F.) notes that 
the May editorial made no reference to Kulen- 
kampff’s recording of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto (Berlin Phil. Orch.), a Telefunken, 
still, he thinks, available in England. He con- 
siders this superior to any of the four quoted 
by the Editor, but agrees with the preference 
for Szigeti’s over the other three. 

Mr. C. G. SHaw (Oxford) wants more 
Moeran and Delius, also agitates for ‘“‘ our 
much-neglected Master of the King’s Musick, 
Sir Arnold Bax. The day I see ‘ Bax Symphony 
3 (or 1) ? on your front cover will be more than 
a red-letter day.” Will the British Council act, 
he asks. 

Mr. D. J. SLADDEN (Datchet, Bucks) sends 
us an airgraph letter he has received from 
Corporal J. H. Griffin, in an American Bomber 
Squadron, written on a troopship in the 
Pacific, as a result of the “*‘ Reader’s Choice ” 
list printed here under Mr. Sladden’s name. 
His American friend gave his own impressions 
of the works cited. 

Gunner D. W. Taytor (B.N.A.F.) writes 
from a North African Convalescent Depot to 
say he derives much pleasure from our pages, 
usually receiving the paper about two months 
after publication, adding, “In a life that is 
almost completely devoid of intellectual outlets 
it gives me great pleasure to think and read 
about music whenever possible.” 

Mr. L. Marxson (Glasgow) asks for words 
(and translation) of “ Ich bin der Welt abhan- 

en gekommen” (Riickert and Mahler), 
“ Buch der Handgenden Garten, Nos. 5 and 12” 
(Stefan George and Schénberg), “‘ Standchen— 
Schwanengesang,” No. 4, and “ Der Doppel- 
ganger—Schwanengesang,” No. 13 (Rellstab 
and Schubert) ; and pleads for recordings of 
Sinfonia da Requiem (Britten), 5th or other 
unrecorded Vaughan Williams Symphony, 
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Planets (Holst)—considering Columbia “ old 
and too expensive”—Oboe Concerto (E. 
Goossens), with Leon Goossens as soloist, and 
Ethel Smyth’s Mass. ‘‘ While Boult may seem 
obvious choice for conductor, Sir Henry Wood 
is nO mean musician, and he has been absent 
from records too long.” 

Mr. J. T. Witts (Birmingham, 18) asks for 
more jazz articles; ‘‘ remember,” he says, 
“‘ after the war there will be many more jazz 
men buying THE GRAMOPHONE.” And more 
paper to give larger issues. We shan’t forget. 

Mr. AuBerT F. Fry (Bristol, 8), referring to 
the Editor’s July Editorial on Grieg’s music, 
wonders at the omission of the one-time H.M.V. 
plum label recording of Grieg’s ‘* Landhjen- 
ding, Op. 36” (“ translated somewhat clumsily 
as ‘ Recognition of Land’’’) by a Norwegian 
choir and orchestra. He thinks, if the Editor 
could hear this (now withdrawn) he would 
*‘ almost certainly add another favourite” to 
his collection. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 

The newly-formed Richmond and Twicken- 
ham Gramophone Society (4, North Court, 
Richmond Bridge, Twickenham), at its first 
meeting (July 18th) elected Mr. J. H. Hodge 
(Chairman) and Mr. N. M. Williamson 
(Secretary). Dame Myra Hess has consented 
to become its first President. The first pro- 
gramme of members’ favourite records ranged 
from Purce'l to Puccini, and success seems 
assured. Meetings at members’ houses are 
twice monthly on alternate Sundays and 
Fridays. Anyone interested is invited to write 
the Secretary. 

The Cheltenham Gramophone Society (Dame 
Myra Hess, Patron) opened its 6th season on 
Sept. 14th. In coming sessions lectures will be 
given by Mr. Alec Robertson (by courtesy of 
the B.B.C.), Mr. Robin Hull, and Mr. Alexander 
Brent Smith. Members of H.M. and Allied 
Forces are always welcome. Mr. S. W. Jenkins, 
Hon. Sec., 15, Fairfield Park Road, Cheltenham, 
will gladly give details. 

The following Societies are now in full swing 
and would welcome any reader. 

Glasgow Recorded Music Society, Hon. Sec., 


Mr. D. M. Cochrane, “ Shilford,” Edrom 
Street, E.2. 
Leeds Gramophone Society, Hon. Sec., 


Mr. H. Ashley, 2 Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. 
Newbury Gramophone Society, Mr. B. E. 
Cox, 12, Wendan Road, Newbury, Berks. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


ORCHESTRAL 


From 935669, Gnr. W. A. WELLING, 24 Field 
Regt., R.A., M.E.F. (10-watt amplifier). 
Col.—LX784. Fidelio Overture (Beethoven). 
L.P.O., cond. Weingartner. Composer, con- 
ductor and orchestra at their best. A magni- 
ficent and thrilling disc. . 

H.M.V.—DBa2132-3. Serenade in E minor 
(Elgar). L.P.O., cond., Composer. Loveliest 
of string serenades. Beautifully played and 
recorded. 

Col.—LXg920-2. Symphony No. 34 in C 
(Mozart). L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Scintil- 
lating, adorable Mozart. Heavenly slow 
movement lovingly caressed by Beecham. 

H.M.V.—C3059-60. Holberg Suite (Grieg). 
London String Orch., cond. Goehr. Out- 
standing recording of some beautiful melodies. 
Very fine recording and playing. 

H.M.V.—C3287. “A Shropshire Lad” 
Rhapsody (Butterworth). Hallé Orch., cond. 
Boult. The loveliest rhapsody I know. Ten 
minutes of sheer beauty. An ideal per- 
formance. 

H.M.V.—DB2037-8. Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4 in G (Bach). Ecole Normale Chamber 
Orch., cond. Cortot. Glorious music. The 
playing is very fine and note Cortot’s superb 
phrasing. 


From Gunner D. W. Taytor (B.N.A.F.). 

H.M.V.—C3239. Air on G. String (Air from 
Suite No. 3 in D) (Bach). Boston Prom. 
Orch., cond. Fiedler. No one can fail to be 
moved by this glorious and serene melody 
considered by many to be the most beautiful 
in the world. The recording must be one of 
the first available of massed strings. 

H.M.V.—DB3077. Danse Macabre. Phila- 
delphia Sym. Orch., cond. Stokowski. 
Satanic gaiety. Recording achieves necessary 
* spooky ”’ atmosphere. 


From Trooper J. A. Gray (M.E.F.). 

H.M.V.—C3081-3. “ Sleeping Beauty ”’ Ballet 
(Tchaikovsky). Sadlers Well Orch., cond. 
Lambert. T’s greatest ballet score, recorded 
perfectly by an orchestra that sounds as 
though it is of a natural size. 

H.M.V —DB3690-2 Concerto E flat, K.449 
(Mozart). Rudolf Serkin and Busch Chamber 
Players. Not for those who want the massive 
pomps of better-known Mozart concertos, but 
one of the most perfect works the master 
wrote. 

H.M.V.—DB3923-5. La Mer (Debussy). 
Boston Sym. Orch., cond. Koussevitzky. Mr. 
K. Sorabji notwithstanding, this does give 
the yearning, unworldly atmosphere of 
Debussy’s sea pictures. A miraculous piece 
of recording. 

Col. LXgg1-2. “* Rossiniana ” (arr. Respighi). 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Never has Beecham’s 
control of an orchestra been better shown or 
better backed up by Columbia’s engineers. 
Listen to that final riotous tarantelle ! 

H.M.V.—DB3613-22. Symphony No. 9 
(Mahler). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Bruno 
Walter. I don’t imagine all the 1,000 sets 
have been sold so I put this in—in the hope 
that a few millionaires will try it and get the 
thrill of a lifetime. It has more than repaid 
what it cost me. 


Col.—LX819-22. Concerto (Bloch) Szigeti, 


Paris Conservatoire Orch., cond. C. Munch. 
Impassioned music recommended to all who 
can take “‘ Baal Schem.” 
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H.M.V.—DB2899-2903. Symphony No. 4 
(Tchaikovsky). Boston Sym. Orch., cond. 
Koussevitzky. ‘‘ Heroic ” is the word for this 
interpretation—and the recording matches it. 

H.M.V.—DB3511-4. “ Petrouchka” (Stravin- 
sky). Philadelphia Orch., cond. Stokowski. 
About the one Stokowski recording that isn’t 
exaggerated in the wrong places. A perfect 
recreation of what must be the most fascin- 
ating of modern scores for the ballet. 


From J. C. BrETHERTON, Forge Cottage, South 
Moreton, Nr. Didcot, Berks. 

H.M.V.—D1668-71. Clock Symphony 
(Haydn). N.Y. Phil. Sym. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. One of Haydn’s most delightful 
creations. As usual T’s feeling for speed, tone 
and balance are perfect. Recording excellent. 

H.M.V.—D1857-8. Classical Symphony (Pro- 
koffiev). Boston Sym. Orch. cond., Kous- 
sevitzky. Refreshing music, superbly ren- 
dered. Sparkling wit and beauty combined, 
particularly in the 2nd and 4th movements. 

Col.—LX876. Minuet in A _ (Boccherini). 
Paris Conserv. Orch., cond. Weingartner. 
Real’ 18th century music, delightfully per- 
formed and recorded. 


From Mr. Basit Copper, 51, Albert Road, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 

Col.—LX181-2. Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
(Liszt). Gieseking with L.P.O., cond. Wood. 
Magnificent playing that rises to almost 
demoniac heights. Excellent tone. 

H.M.V.—DBs5900. Night on the Bare Moun- 
tain (Moussorgsky, arr. Stokowski). Phila- 
delphia Orch., cond. Stokowski. Crystal 
clear reproduction and magnificent scoring in 
this vivid macabre sound picture. 

Col.—LX19-22. Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor 
(Tschaikovsky). Solomon with Hallé Orch., 
cond. Haity. Pleasing performance of this 
now popular classic. Solomon’s interpreta- 
tion unsurpassable and the climax magnifi- 
cent. Extremely mellow recording. 

H.M.V.—C3043-7. Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major (Emperor) (Beethoven). Moisei- 
witsch and cond. Georg Szell. 
Masterly handling of this great concerto. 
The timbre of the orchestra and the precision 
with which the work is delivered particularly 
pleasing. 

Col.—DX807-9. Concerto No. 1 in G minor for 
Violin and Orch. (Max Bruch). Campoli 
and Orch., cond. Goehr. A pleasing per- 
formance of this supremely beautiful work. 
First rate fiddling in a recording that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

H.M.V.—C2806-7. Rhapsody in Blue (Ger- 
shwin). R. M. Sanroma with Boston Prom. 
Orch., cond. Fiedler. Boisterous playing in 
this grand modern work. New York epitom- 
ised in a 20th century tone poem. 

H.M.V.—DB2196-8. Concerto in A minor for 
Violin and Orch. (Glazounov). Heifetz and 
L.P.O., cond. Barbirolli. Faultless, colourful 
performance with solid backing from orches- 
tra. Reminiscent of the “‘ open air ’’ composi- 
tions associated with Smetana and Delius. 


VOCAL 


From the Rev. JoHn WeEssterR, The Cathedral, 
Truro, Cornwall. 

H.M.V.—DB1572. Introit—Requiem (Anerio), 
and Tenebrae factae sunt (Vittoria). Sistine- 
Vatican Choir. Most moving and profound 
unaccompanied singing. 

H.M.V.—C3107. Ye that now are sorrowful— 
Requiem (Brahms). H. Erdmann, Chorus 
and Orch. A worthy and beautiful per- 


formance of a lovely number. 

Col.—DX537. Te Deum in C (Stanford). St. 
George’s Choir, Windsor, with Organ. A 
truly magnificent rendering, conducted by 
the late Sir Walford Davies, and a fine 
recording. 
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Col.—DX316. Easter Processional—O Filii et 
Filiae. (Walford Davies). St. George’s Choir, 
Windsor, with Organ. Full of majesty and 
joy. Superbly done. 

H.M.V.—B3976. Four Christmas Carols. 
(Temple Church Choir.) Full of delightful 
charm and variety. Excellent value. 

Col.—DX1032. O Lovely Peace (Handel) ; 
Brother James’s Air (Marosa). Sir Sydney 
Nicholson’s Boys, with Organ. Both items 
are models of perfection. 

Col.—LX767. Adieu des Bergers (Berlioz) ; 
and Ave Vera Virginitas (Josquin des Prés). 
Strasbourg Cathedral Choir and Orch. Two 
quite distinct styles. The Berlioz has an 
attractive naive quality. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

From Mr. W. E. Strson, 31, Elmgate Gardens, 

Edgware, Middx. 

H.M.V.—DB2177-80. Quintet in A major 
(Op. 81) (Dvorak). Artur Schnabel and Pro 
Arte Quartet. The ideal introduction to 
chamber music. True Bohemian atmosphere. 
Wild gypsy rhythms, alternating with plain- 
tive melodies. 

H.M.V.—DB2387-90. Quintet in E flat major 
(Op. 44) (Schumann). Artur Schnabel and 
Pro Arte Quartet. Another recording for the 
new-comer to chamber music. Beautiful 
melodies that linger long after hearing. 


JAZZ 
From Mr. Gorpon Moopy, 53, Lancaster 
Road, Basingstoke, Hants. 

Parlo.—R1356. Basin Street Blues. Charleston 
Chasers. Spencer Williams’ best known blues, 
recorded early in 1931, with Charlie Tea- 
garden, Glen Miller, Arthur Schutt and 
others. Jack Teagarden’s smooth baritone 
vocal opens the disc, followed by a piercing 
clarinet lament by Goodman, after which 
Tea’s trombone really shines. Notice, too, 
Krupa’s cymbal work giving a driving lift to 
a superb solo. The record closes on a vocal 
refrain, aided by the ensemble. 

Decca—F5884. After You’ve Gone. Venutt- 
Lang All Star Orch. The reverse side of a 
record recently mentioned in your columns, 
made towards the end of 1932. This side 
features solos by Goldman, Lang and Charlie 
Teagarden, whose trumpet demands atten- 
tion, but again the high-spot goes to brother 
Jack for trombone and vocal refrain. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. OLIver RANDALL, 961, Rochester 
Way, Sidcup, Kent. 

Col.—L2366-70. Symphony No. 4 (Tschai- 
kovsky). Concertgebouw Orch., cond. 
Mengelberg. Superb, polished performance. 
Recording preferable to either Boston Sym. 
or Hallé Orchestras. Volume good in spite 
of age. 

Col.—LX55-6. Romeo and Juliet Fantasie 
Overture (Tschaikovsky). Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, cond. Mengelberg. More Tschai- 
kowsky, more Mengelberg, a perfect com- 
bination. Recording excellent, suitable for 
small gramophones, fibres well. 

H.M.V.—DB4556. Rosenkavalier Waltzes 
(R. Strauss). Dresden State Opera Orch., 


cond. Bohm. A symphonic fragment of this © 


composer’s virile and romantic style. Record- 
ing excellent, even the greatest fortes give no 
trouble. 

Decca—SKBo2050. ** Lohengrin ”—King’s 
Appeal, Act 1, and Procession to the Minster, 
Act 2. Bayreuth Chorus, Orch. and Soloists, 
cond. Tietjen. A splendid group of artists 
giving of their best. Exceptional definition in 
well-balanced recording. 

Col.—DX515. Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Bach). G. D. Cunningham, Organ. One 
of the few excellent organ records available. 
Performance fine, realistic but not excessive 
** hall effect.”” No needle trouble whatsoever. 


October, 1949 





H.M.V.—DB2600. Study in F minor (Liszt ;) 
Waltz in A flat (Chopin). Simon Barer, 
Piano. Meticulous virtuosity in two con- 
trasting pieces, one a brilliant display of 
technique, the other a refreshing miniature 
from the pen of a mighty man. 


From Mr. K. J. Roserts, 18, The Vale, 
Southgate, London, N.14. 

Col.—DX1078-9. Prince Igor Overture 
(Borodin). Hallé Orch., cond. Heward. The 
richness and splendour of Russian music 
brilliantly portrayed in this magnificent 
overture. 

Col.—LX 748-51. Symphony No. 3 (Brahms), 

.P.O., cond. Weingartner. My favourite 
Brahms symphony, performed without a 
blemish. 

H.M.V.—DB2185-6. Symphonic Variations 
(Franck). Cortot and L.P.O. Everyone 
should possess these two records of sheer 
i.e, especially the heavenly third 
side. 


From LEADING AIRCRAFTMAN SIDNEY W., 
ANDERSON, c/o 45, Sandfield Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

H.M.V.—DB3406. Adagietto, from Symphony 

No. 5 in C minor (Mahler). Vienna Phil. 
Orch., cond. Bruno Walter. The perfect 
evocation of tranquillity, beautifully played. 

Decca—X182-4. Symphonic Variations, Op. 

78 (Dvorak). Queen’s Hall Orch., cond. Sir 
Henry Wood. A delightful work which 


deserves to be better known—Slavonic music | 


at its happiest. 

.M.V.—D1410. Es is vollbracht (The end is 
come), from Cantata No. 159. (Oboe obbl. 
by Leon Goossens) ; Aus Liebe will mein 
Heiland sturben (For love my Saviour 
suffered) (Flute obbl. by John Amadio) 
(Bach). Elisabeth Schumann. An early 
record of this singer—but one of her finest. 
Goossens’ oboe in the first item is a joy, too. 

Col.—L1528-42. Planets Suite (Holst). L.S.O., 
cond. Holst. A fine set, with the authenticity 
of the composer’s direction, which more than 
compensates for the early recording. Apotheo- 
sis of modern orchestral writing. 

H.M.V.—DB3033-5. Concerto in E flat major 
(K.365), for two pianos and orch. (Mozart). 
Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel with L.S.O., 
cond. Boult. Some less familiar Mozart, 
played with all the light-hearted zest that the 
music demands. Exquisite wood-wind 
passages in the Andante. 

H.M.V.—DB2943. “Italians in Algiers” 
Overture (Rossini). New York Phil. Orch., 
cond. Toscanini. Heady as champagne. 
Orchestra “ on its toes,” as always under this 
conductor. Tip-top recording. This record 
would have delighted “‘ Signor Crescendo.” 

Decca—CA8o8o. “Lohengrin” Prelude 
(Wagner). Berlin Phil. Orch., cond.. Furt- 
wangler. Not the ubiquitous Introduction to 
Act 3. Soul-soothing music—surely the 
finest recording of this work. Ethereal 
strings. 


From Mr. Peter Frown, 9g, Ivy Street, 
Salisbury. | 

Parlo.—E11299. Rapsodia Sinfonica (Turina). 
Eileen Joyce and Orch., cond. Raybould. 
Light but unconventional music, deserving 
greater popularity. Recording superb. 

Parlo.—E10871. Fountains at the Villa d’Este 
(Liszt). Claudio Arrau. Liszt anticipates the 
Impressionists in one of the most haunting 
works ever written for the piano. Arrau’s 
liquid style suits the piece ideally. 

H.M.V.—DB2605-7. Symphony No. 4 in A 
major (“Italian’’) (Mendelssohn). Boston 
Sym. Orch., cond. Koussevitsky. Composer 
and conductor at their most exhilarating. 
Recording has resonance and depth. 
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If you find it hard to get a Pointmaster 
—IM’S wizard needle sharpener— 
don’t let this stop you using IM 
Needles. Make full use of the IM 
Needle Clinic-—it will take care of 
the points so that IM’s may take care 
of your records. 


Alfred Imhof, 





UY hat they play 


Ltd., tt2-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I1 
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youll TAEAR.. 
Every note played by your favourite orchestra ... every cadence in the 
voices you love that it is possible to record are yours when you use IM 
Long-playing Needles. Scratch, hiss and chatter are things of the past and 
you are left with music and nothing but music. And because IM’s are made 
from a material that is softer than your records, ALL the wear is on the 
needle. Thus, all new records stay new when played with IM’s, whilst 
even those that have suffered under the old steel 
needle throw off some of their years after a few 
playings with the “ world’s ” finest non-metallic 
needle ! There’s a good record shop on your way 
home that sells IM’s. 





“SOLES PLAY 500 i: 


2h 


LONG - PLAYING NEEDLES 
TEN FOR 2/- (P. TAX 1/4) 


NO RECORD WEAR@NO SURFACE HISS 
NO PICK-UP CHATTER@PERFECT TONE 
SUITAUTOGRAMS@ONE BOX OF 10 PLAYS Meepiati® 
(with repointing) OVER 1,000 RECORDS 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Waere the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx, 





FOR SALE 


ANP Exchange, fibred Vocal, Orchestral, Elgar 
(Severn Suite), Deletions. Wanted, foreign 
and deleted Classics, Comic Opera, abridged 
Martha.—Box No. 1489, co ‘*‘ The Gramophone,”’ 
49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








RIMONDI, Boninsegna, De Lucia, Eames, 
Farrar, Krusceniski, Kurz, Melba, Scotti, 
etc. These rare recordings and many other 
deleted acoustics, electrics, for sale or exchange. 
Photographs, letters of sisgers, instrumentalists 
and composers, many autographs.—MacHarg, 4, 
Westfiell Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





UTO-COUPLED Symphonies, Operas (Norma, 
4 Lammermoor, Pagliacci, Boheme), Parlo- 
phone Russian Songs (Rosing), Chamber Music, 
etc. Wanted: Schubert Society auto-coupled sets. 
—Hardy, Chichested House, Brighton 7 


EETHOVEN, Chopin, Schubert, Orchestral, 

instrumental, Vocal. Fibred.—Pilling, 12, 
Hollin Gardens, Leeds. 
BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 3, Toscanini, new, 

56s. Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, Tos- 
canini, new, 37s. Brahms, Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Toscanini, auto, 50s. Haydn, Symphony No. 88, 
Toscanini, new, 26s. Tschaikowsky, Symphony 
No. 6, Koussevitsky, new, 46s. Tschaikowsky, 
Overture 1812, Stokowski, new, 16s. Tschaikow- 
sky, Piano Concerto No. 1, Rubinstein, new, 37s. 


——D. Williams, 51, The Ridgway, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 











RUCKNER and Brahms Symphonies, Sche- 


herazade, etc., as new.—Kenyon, Johnston 
House, Dumfries. 





NOLUMBIA History of Music, 40 records in 5 
volumes, with Percy Scholes, 5 books, new, 
unused. Present price £13. Will take £10.— 


W. J. Thomas, 30, Fairfield Road, Halesowen, 
near Birmingham. 





RYSTAL Pickup, 70s.; 200 Records; Pathe 

Sousdbox, 8s. 6d.; complete Amplifier H.M.V. 
Motor and Pickup in modern Walnut Cabinet, 
£30; excellent Paillard Portable Gramophone, 
AC DC and winding motor Meltrope Soundbox, 
Telefunken Pickup Head, beautiful full tone, 
£12 10s.—Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, N.8. 


}{PISON Phonograph with about 50 Records, in 
perfect condition, £5.—Box No. 1545, c/o 


“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington , 
ton, Middlesex. 6 Rood, Ken 


J;{NCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music, leather 

bound, annotated to Aug., 1943. Also Oxford 
Companion to Music.—Marcus Insley, 18, River 
View Road, W.4. Chiwsick 6013. 


FAURE Piano Quartet, Elgar String; Ravel Trio. 

Exchange for Dohnanyi, Franck, Mozart 
Quartets; Deleted Brahms.—Leakey, 139, Hunt- 
ingdon Road, Cambridge. 

















PPIBRED: Orchestral Classics, Ellington Dele- 


tions, Whiteman’s ‘“ Sweet ay . 
Bowes Park 4577. _ woene: 


{OR SALE.—Complete Linguaphone Language 
Course in French and German. What offers? 
~—Castling, 81, Sunderland Road, South Shields 


{OR SALE.—Marconi Model 292 Radiogram 
Pe50;_ at a Grinstead.—Box No. 1200, c/o 
e ramophone,” 49, Ebri ; 
Kenton, Middlesex. _— a 


‘OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—“ Th 

{ ~. ‘ e Gramo- 
I phone,’’ March, 1927, to December, 1934, in- 
clusive; also Index to Vol. &. Hugo Wolf Society, 
Vols. l:and 2, as new. Columbia Pedesta 
Gramophone, Model 123a, ex. cond. Music 
Albums, Beethoven Symphonies, Nos. 7, 8. 9: 
Transcriptions by Liszt; new. Wagner, complete 
Vocal Scores, English and German, of: Flynig 
Dutchman, Parsifal. Rienzi, Rheingold, Tristan 
and Isolde, Walkure, Lohengrin, Tannhauser 
Gotterdammerung (Breitkopf & Hartel); all new. 
Star Folios of Pianoforte Music, Nos, 9, 10; Nos. 
3, 4, and 12, Overtures: No. 5, Duets; new. 
Would Sell or Exchange for:—Playing Desk or 
Record Player; Piezzo Pick-up; Beethoven Sym. 
and Sonatas; Chopin Studies: Schuman Con- 
certo; a Metronome. What offers or what have 
you in exchange?—Box No. 2000, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


-M.V. Tone-arm with 5a Soundbox and D.S 
H Motor. Offers.—6, Walford Avenue, Crewe. 


| COUPON 

This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until October 31st 
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” HEURE Espagnole’’; RVW Teyte set; Gold- 

berg Variations; Dvorak Cello Concerto 
(Telefunken). Exchange for fibred French 
Records or Telefunkens.—Box No. 500, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


- OME, Sweet Home” and “Last Rose of 
Summer,’ Galli Curci. What offers?— 
Sexton, 79, Athelstan Road, Southampton. 


OF Exchange, Beethoven’s ** Choral ’”’ 
(Stokowski), ‘‘ Rasoumofisky’’ No. 1 (Phil- 
harmonia), Rachmaninoff 3rd Concerto (Rach- 
maninoftf), Francks Symphony (Beecham), 
albums, auto-coupled, and fibred, for Beethoven’s 
Ist, 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th Symphonies, and all Con- 
certos. Must be as above. Offers?—10, Queens- 
dale Crescent, Knowle, Bristol. 


()RCHESTRAL Records, majority as new; few 
Operatics.—Adams, Market Place, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 














RIVATE Collection, including Society issues, 
Fibred played exclusively.—Baxter, Parklea, 
Fordyce, Banffshire. 


ACHMANINOFF 2nd Concerto 
Album. Fibred once. 
Highgate, Kendal. 


. EST in the Lord,’ by Kirkby Lunn. What 

offers? Wanted, ‘Drinking Song’”’ 
(Traviata), by Georges Thill. Fibred preferred. 
Also ‘‘ Gramophone,”’ 1926-30, and 1937-42, com- 
plete or any odd copies.—Box No. 1543, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx, 


GIBELIUS, Second Symphony (Kajanus); Ravel, 
Bolero (Koussevitsky). Almost unused.— 
Darley, Littleton, Esher. 


([ ELEFUNKEN and H.M.V. Records, 7s, 6d. each 
or exchange. Fibred only.—Write, Read, 
Benton House, Rawlyn Road, Torquay. 


” Te Gramophone,”’ Vols. II, III, and IV. 

Bound and indexed.—Offers to Box 1525, 
c/o “The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 





(Stokowski) 
£2.—Simpson, 5l, 

















WANTED 





Acoustic and Electric Vocal Celebrity Re- 
cordings, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Concert, 
Monarch Relords. Highest prides paid.—Box No. 
1176, c/o ‘* The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


IRMAN wants ‘‘ Gramophone,’’ from 1923 to 
1929 inclusive; also Mullings-Williams Othello 
Duet. State prices——Box No. 1523, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ACK Numbers of ‘“‘ Monthly Letter ’’; Mozart 
Divertimento (K.563) (Pasquier Trio) ; 
Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody (Marian Anderson).— 


9, Westfield Road, Great Shelford, Cambs. 


BEECHAM'S Autobiography, ‘A  Mingled 
Chime’”’ (Putman, New York, 1943), ‘‘ Tos- 
canini,’”’ by Suse von Winteruitz, in German 
(Vienna, 1938).—Box No. 1447, c/o “‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


BEETHOVEN last 5 Quartets, Eroica (Tos- 
canini). Fibred only, automatic; part ex- 
change 4th and 5th Symphonies (Toscanini). 
Fibred.—Potts, Blackheath, Staffs. 


BRAHMS Quartet, C Minor, Opus 60, auto pre- 
ferred; 5th Brandenburg Concerto, Princess 
Ida, 4017-8.—Williams, 7, Endsleigh Terrace, 
Tavistock. 


m ING CROSBY ”’ Brunswick Records wanted, 

including ‘‘ Learn to Croon,”’ 01562; ‘‘ Blue 
Prelude,’’ 01577. Others, 01397, 01404, 01434, 01480, 
01557, 01563, 01597, 01615, 01649, 01667, 01669, 
01700, 01735. Letters.—L. Gaylor, 82, Pyle St., 
Newport, I1.0.W. 


ELIUS, ‘‘ To Daffodils,’’ Brunskill, Col. 3876. 

** Hassan,” H.M.V. C.1134-5. ‘* Summer 
Night,’’ Toye, H.M.V. E.544. To complete collec- 
tion.—Spence, Cwmcarvan Court, Monmouth. 


*;DISON Diamond Disc Reproducer,—wWrite 
Lieut. Dennis, 16 T.C. Coy., c/o G.P.O., 
Bedford. 





























EDISON Phonograph (or similar) with a few . 


Cylinders.—Price and particulars to Box 
3000, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


October, 1943 


(00D prices offered for any or all of the fol. 
lowing deleted Victor Silvester and Gerry 
Moore Parlophone Records if in good condition: 
F.785/6, 919/20/21, 983/4, 986, 1012, 1014, 1032, 
1036, 1067, 1116/7, 1139/40, 1208, 1233, 1264 5, 
1460, 1508.—Box No. 1529, c/o ‘“‘ The Grado- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


OTTERDAMMERUNG, H.M.V. 1572-1579, 

Chopin Funeral Sonata, Col. LX.124-125, 
Mazurkas, H.M.V. C.2008-2010. Good condition, 
Complete sets or obsolete records. Cash or ex. 
change for other records obtainable London.— 
Box No. 1453, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


.M.V. DA.627, John MacCormack singing 
“Luoghi Sereni é€ Cari’’ (Donaudy).—T. 
McLean, 20, Tormount Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. 


.M.V. C.2343 (‘‘ Intermezzo’’ Waltz), C.2683 
(Midnight Rose), Theatreland March 
(Boosey & Hawkes Recording), E.550 (Yvonne 
Printemps).—Box No. 1512, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, 


1% good condition, Columbia Record Number 
4720, Fred Rich and Orchestra, ten inch disc: 
high price paid. His Master’s Voice Faust 
Libretto.—D. Williams, 51, The Ridgeway, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o * The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Max. 


(THREE Oranges Suite, E.11233-5; Bartered 
Bride, C.2241.—D. Gravelk, Vicarage, Alder- 
ley Edge, Ches. 


ANTED.—Gramophone Records of the late 

Soprano Singer, Miss Florence Smithson.— 

Write offers to ‘“ Austin,’’ 1, London Road, 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


ANTED URGENTLY.—H.M.V. D.922, to com- 

plete set, ‘‘ Hugh the Drovey’’ Records.— 
Grayes, 16, The Woodlands, Hyde Lane, Hemel 
Hempstead. 


ANTED. — Complete Set, D.1678—D. 1683, 
‘* Pirates of Penzance.”’ Fibred.—Walker, 
Devonshire Hotel, Michaelson Road, Barrow. 


V ’ ANTED.—‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ October, 
November, December, 1942, and January, 
1943.—Wells, 54, Kings Road, Windsor. 



































ANTED.—Plus-o-gram or similar Cabinet to 

accommodate Radio on top, drawer for 

turntable, compartments for records; dark colour. 
—Waterer, 42, Longdon Wood, Keston, Kent. 


ANTED.—Classical Vocal Records, also com- 
plete Operas.—Box No. 1545, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,’”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


W ANTED.—Copy Telefunken Beethoven's 8th, 
SK.2760-2, new or fibre played only, cost 
immaterial.—Allen, Watermede, Weald, ent. 


ANTED.—Jack Hylton, Anything Goes, 
BD.172; Goodnight, my Love, BD5167.— 
Clarke, 64, Warwick Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


ANTED.—New or second-hand H.M.V. Record, 

DB.1466 (Historic Sect.), Duo in A Major, 
Schubert, by Rachmaninoff and Kriesler.—.. 
Douglas Scott, County Laboratory, Glyde Path 
Road, Dorchester, Dorset. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


GQ IMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones, 1s. 3d, post free; ‘‘ Paradox” 
Flexible Connector (Patent applied for), 6s.— 
From Rev. L. D. Griffiths, F.R.S.A., Tunstead 
Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 





——_ 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 








ALLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘“* The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highesf€ prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 














ORDER FORM 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesev. saa 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, beginning with 


Ee Te Ne ee TT eT number. 


COOH SSSESESOSSHSSHHSSHSEHEHSHEHSHHEHSHESHSHSSHSHHSHSSHHSHSHHEEHHSSHESEHHHSHOEE® 


SOPHO EOMESE EEE EEE EEE HEEH ESHEETS HEHEHE HE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 
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October, 1943 











THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIG SOCIETY 


MOZART 
Piano Sonata in D major K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet (0d) 
Air from Suite in Bp (GOTTLIEB MUFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou 
Les Maillotins (COUPERIN). Kathleen Long. 2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ‘Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain, 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 





String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 161-2 
VIVALDI 


Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (‘cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 

The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), R. Murchie 
(flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the International String 
Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 


Italian Serenade. International String Quartet 150 


ALL RECORDS 6/73 Each. Orders over £2 post free 
Subject to Purchase Tax. 
T HE 


GRAMOPHONE 


49 EBRINGTON ROAD 
KENTON, MIDDLESEX 











Strong Plain Gramophone 
Record Albums 
to hold 3, 4, 5 or 6 records each. 
12” size only @ 4/6 each (postage extra). 
Limited supply. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LIMITED 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel: TEMPLE BAR 3007 














SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
THE © useo recorps 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


% George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE. Near KEIGHLEY 


SS 


® raaot 











The GRAMOPHONE 


COVER HI 





fm 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 


LTD. 


Announce 


that they have a limited quantity 
of 3-valve Record Amplifying 
Chassis, complete with valves, 
matched speaker and volume and 
tone controls. 


4 to 6 watts output, A.C. or Uni- 
versal, at £15. 15.0 each, carriage 
paid. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 











“KEEP IN TOUCH” 


From time to time we are able to offer an ‘“‘ Expert ”’ 
hand-made Acoustic Gramophone or Sound Box built 
from guaranteed pre-war parts. 


We can also offer an occasional bargain in the form 
of a rebuilt and guaranteed ‘“‘ Expert ’’ Radio Set. 


If you are interested in either an Acoustic Gramo- 
phone, a Sound Box, or a Radio Set, please let us 
know. Our supply of pre-war parts is very limited. 

EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD.., 
INGERTHORPE, 
GREAT NORTH RD., LONDON, N.2. 
Telephone: Mountview 6875. 














A Generous Allowance | 


will be given on your unwanted records of | 
good music in fibre played condition if you | 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 





| available for sale or exchange in the Used 


| only. No lists issued. 





Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 





Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
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——RIGHARD TAUBER— JOE DANIELS 


with Orchestra conducted by and his Hot Shots in ‘' Drumnastics “’ 


Henry Geehl 
Canzonetta. Nat Temple (Clarinet 


Just for a While. Anderson-Geiger Solo by the aomposer 
At Dawning (love you). Eberhart- Snugas: Bug - - - F1994 . Some fine recordings 
ese ee , of recent months 


\ A commended by Edgar Jackson, 
th “G , h 99 C ti 
IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE + Senmmepmene” jaar Critic 


on two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 57: DUKE ELLINGTON anc his Orchestra 


Johnny Zero; You'd be so nice to come home to; Sump’n "bout Rhythm; Margie - - -  R 2884 

A fool with a dream; Silver wings in the moon- 

light; You'll never know: I've he ard that song Saddest Tale; Bundle of Blues- - - - R 2830 
F 1991 


as «+ = « . 3 
oi Drop me offatHarlem - - - - - -) 


HORACE HEIDT Clarinet Lament - - - - - - - -f R 2876 


and his Orchestra 
G’bye Now;; Be honest with Me -__ F 1995 BUD FREEMAN | ent nee Cunees Ceneene 
After Awhile - - 


At the Jazz Band Ball - ad ok a ae a a 


1943 SUPER RHYTHM ‘STYLE SERIES WINGIE MANONE. nis orciest 


send Me; Strange Blues- - - - = R 2875 











Ne 








HARRY PARRY ini : TEDDY WILSON and his Orchestra 
2 4 Warmin’ Up - - R28 
and his Radio Sextet | | ’ Blues i in c = a m - a = a 71 
Runnin’ Wild ; Basin Street Blues er — 4 HARRY PARRY anc his Racic Sexte: 
R 2885 Sek > | Travellin’ Blues - - . R 
ae Alexander’s Ragtime Band - - - - — 
Time on my Hands; Lady be Good - R 2866 


HENRY ALLEN A hundred years com Today - - + —— 


Tea for T - - . « 
WILL BRADLEY ae ea for Two 
and his Orchestra Polly put the kettle On - - - -« “} som 


Dinah Lou; ate - - = R2886 ; ~ 7° 
Chicken Gumboogie Dr. Heckle and Mr. Jibe 


WILL BRADLEY TRIO HARRY JAMES a 


Down the Road a Piece and his Orchestra 
R 2887 When you’re a long, long way from HARRY JAMES and his Orchestra 


Home; Strictly Instrumental R 2888 Back Beat Boogie; Duke’s Mixture - - R 2872 
Night Special; King Porter Stomp - - R 2861 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 


Your future record supplies depend Taxi War Dance; Twelfth Street Rag - R 2862 
FUTURE SUPPLIES ! upon you. Take your old records The Paricehone C led. , 
now to yout mt Meninn e Parlophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 
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